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The March of Events 


HE one great subject that.is shaping 
itself clearly in the public mind, 
under Mr. Roosevelt’s Presidency, 
is the Square Deal. It is taking many shapes, 
and it may be expressed in many ways. In 
one form, it is the demand for the regulation 
of railroad rates. In another form, it is the 
restraint of the Beef Trust from violating the 
law. In another form, it is the growing 
impatience with the Senate for its obstructive 
tactics and for its misrepresentation of the 
States—its frequent substitution of private 
interests for public interests. 

All around the political horizon the sky is 
clearing; and the public attention is becoming 
more and more firmly fixed on the necessity 
of the people’s regaining their own—of the 
recovery of lost liberties, and of the regaining 
of such individual freedom and opportunity 
as have. been lost in the great forward push 
of industry. 

Corporation morals and Senatorial morals 
—these are the subjects that are going to suf- 
fer an increasing intensity of public attention; 
and nothing more wholesome has come in our 
public life in several generations of public 
complacency. 


EASTERN PROPERTY AND WESTERN OPINION 
‘ MONTH after Congress has adjourned 
the governmental restraint of corpora- 

tions that violate ‘“‘the square deal’’ remains 
the biggest subject on the popular horizon; 
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and it is likely to remain so. Much economic 
nonsense will be talked and many economi- 
cally foolish things done; but a great popular 
movement for the defense of individual 
freedom against the encroachments of cor- 
poration mismanagement has been launched 
and is under fair sail. 

It is noteworthy that all the seventeen votes 
cast in the House against the Townsend-Esch 
bill to regulate freight rates were cast by mem- 
bers from the North-Atlantic Seaboard States. 
It is noteworthy, too, but not surprising, that 
the chief opposition to all forms and degrees 
of Federal regulation of corporations finds 
expression in the newspapers of the Eastern 
States. These States are the centres of the 
long-settled ownership of great properties. 
Property is more nearly “‘sacred”’ there than 
in the Middle West, where individual liberty 
is the more sacred thing. “‘ Danger to prop- 
erty,” therefore, is a natural cry to raise in 
the East. But the West, even if, perhaps, it 
has not lately read Lowell’s essay on Democ- 
racy, agrees with him that. Property has 
always managed to take care of itself and 
that it is Individual Liberty that most needs 
constant guarding. 

The bill to regulate railroad rates that passed 
the House doubtless was crude and it was 
hastily passed; the oil refinery to be con- 
ducted by the State of Kansas is doubtless 
doomed to failure as a business enterprise; 
and there are other rough and inexact 
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expressions of the meaning of the people. 
But Eastern opinion will make a great mis- 
take if it imagine that the people of the 
United States are not in earnest about 
this subject. The demand for “the square 
deal’’ at the hands of corporations is a strong 
current, not a ripple. The wise man is he 
who is at work trying to find a way to do the 
hard task fairly, and the man who contents 
himself with easy criticism of those who make 
the crude first efforts at it is foolish. -Most 
foolish of all is the man who imagines that 
this rising wind is a mere passing breeze. 


THE MORALS OF CORPORATE MANAGEMENT 


HE gist of the matter is the morals of 
corporation management. The public 
cares little whether a freight rate be one cent 
a ton mile or two cents or any reasonable 
sum. But it does care greatly if the rate 
to one shipper be one cent and the rate to 
another shipper be two cents; or if one shipper 
receive a rebate that gives him an advantage 
over another. The public is not going to 
become excited because the price of any 
commodity be somewhat higher than it once 
was, if the increased price come by the 
working of natural economic forces; but, if 
it come by the use of a monopoly, the sub- 
ject at once gets big with moral meaning. 
Raising the level of commercial honesty— 
that is the main hope and justification of 
the struggle that is shaping itself. When 
in the early days of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, for example, it profited so much by 
freight rebates that by this means it got the 
better of its competitors, rebates were not 
generally regarded as dishonest in commer- 
cial circles. They were part of a regular 
routine in railroad conduct. They are, un- 
fortunately, so regarded yet in many com- 
mercial and transportation circles. What is 
giving rebates, it is asked, except one way 
of doing a wholesale business at a lower rate 
than retail business is done? Or what, but 
a quiet way of getting ahead of your com- 
petitors?. And, if you choose to do business 
for less than they will charge, why not? We 
have, perhaps, not yet reached that plane of 
commercial honesty where rebates seem im- 
moral to a large part of the commercial 
world. The present struggle is to force this 
rise in morals on shippers and on railroads. 
That’s the whole meaning of it. 


Or, to take another example. It came 
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out in the recent controversy about the 
management of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society that one of its directors had 
sold large quantities of bonds to the com- 
pany. It is his business to sell bonds. He 
sells bonds to other insurance companies. 
His own company, moreover, got a good 
bargain at his hands. There was nothing 
dishonest in the transaction. 

But there was something indelicate, and 
therefore something improper. The public, 
from incidents like this, has become aware 
that the great trust funds in the hands of life 
insurance companies are in the keeping of 
men who trade, who are interested in great 
private and corporate transactions. They 
are in the neighborhood of Wall Street and 
of Wall Street industries, and they form a 
part of the large volumes of corporate trans- 
actions. 

Honestly managed? Yes, so the public 
yet believes; and doubtless they would be 
honestly managed for all time by these same 
directors. But the method of management 
does not square with the method of manage- 
ment, for instance, of savings-bank deposits, 
and there is a rising demand for more knowl- 
edge of their management. Else suspicion 
may take root. 

All this is part of the general movement 
toward a more delicate and scrupulous regard 
of property by corporation management; and 
it is the moral aspect of it that the people 
see and care for. 


AN EXAMPLE OF CORPORATE FRANKNESS 


HE whole question of corporate honesty 
was clearly set forth in the latest 
report of the National Biscuit. Company. 
Having explained that corporations are in- 
evitable and desirable, and that our whole 
commercial character depends on the man- 
agement of them, the writer of the report 
declares that: 


Every officer of a corporation should endeavor 
so to manage its affairs that it shall commend 
itself to the people of the country so that the atti- 
tude of the people toward corporations shall be 
not hostile, but friendly. 

To accomplish this, the vital point, it seems to us 
is that the corporation must not be separated from 
the individuals who manage its affairs, and that 
these individuals must carry into the management 
of the corporations the same rules of conduct that 
they apply to their private lives. 
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MR. M’CALL’S OPPOSITION 


They must not have one standard of-morality as 
officers of a corporation and another as private in- 
dividuals. They must not only obey the law, but 
must actively support the law. Such are the ideals 
which the officers of this corporation have set up 
for the conduct of its affairs. 


This corporation gives publicity to its con- 
dition; the number of its stockholders has 
increased from 1,300 in 1898 to 7,373, and 
more than 2,000 of them are its employees. 
There are:many other such companies. In 
fact, the majority of successful corporations 
are doubtless of this character. _But the 
lower moral level of the rest must be raised. 
That is the meaning of the present agitation. 


A MOVEMENT AGAINST DISCRIMINATION 


INCE the Government began to prosecute 

. offenses against the anti-Trust law, and 
the Interstate Commerce Law, a good deal of 
real progress has been made. Among the 
events that have impressed the popular mind 
are the great Northern Securities case, and 
the case against the Beef Trust, in which the 
Supreme Court unanimously declared that 
such transactions as it makes—buying in one 
State and selling in another—fall within the 
scope of “‘interstate commerce,’ a decision 
that reaches far. It is true that no individuals 
have yet been punished as a result of either 
of these suits. But, whatever the reason for 
that, these decisions have nevertheless marked 
real progress in the Federal control of cor- 
porate action. 

Other events and incidents which move 
in the same direction arc the passage of the 
Townsend-Esch bill to regulate railroad rates 
by the House; the inquiry that has been 
ordered at the hands of the Bureau of Cor- 
porations into the Standard Oil Company; 
the action of several States against this com- 
pany; the order by the House of Representa- 
tives of an inquiry into the United States 
Steel Corporation; and an unusual number 
of State and municipal actions looking to- 
ward the better guarding of franchises; and 
the decision of the Supreme Court sustaining 
the anti-Trust law of Texas, thus making 
sure greater control by States of oppressive 
monopolies. 

Everywhere the popular movement, not 
against property, but in favor of individual 
liberty, shows itself. The danger may be of 
going too rapidly. But, if the great corpor- 
ations are wise, they will co-operate with 
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every demand that is-fair. For this general 
movement has a far-reaching meaning. 


MR. McCALL’S OPPOSITION 


HERE is not likely to be a better state- 
ment of the case against such Federal 
regulation of-railway rates as the bill that 
passed the House provides for than Mr. 
McCall, of Massachusetts, made.. He conten- 
ded that railroads are private property. They 
are property, says the public, which have got 
their very right to exist by franchises from 
the public and which in their service. are 
under obligation to treat the public fairly: 
they are only semi-private property. Mr. 
McCall assumed that the public demand is 
(or will be) for such low rates as to make 
railroad property unprofitable—in effect, to 
confiscate it. Our demand, says the public, 
is for fair treatment, not for bankrupting 
rates—not for ruinously low rates, but against 
discriminations. 

Here is the parting of the ways. The 
public has long trusted the railroads to do 
fairly by it, and they have not done so. They 
have been the chief agency in the develop- 
ment of the country and in building up our 
prosperity, but they: have made discrimin- 
ations that offend and oppress. Now the 
public says that the railroads must trust the 
Government to do fairly by them in regulat- 
ing rates. 

Now it is an interesting personal fact that 
it was Mr. McCall who made the most effec- 
tive speech against so necessary and inevitable 
a tendency in legislation (for this bill may be 
very faulty, but the direction in which it looks 
is the way whereby the people will put liberty 
before monopoly). There is no more pa- 
triotic or intellectual man in Congress than 
he. He represents that Congressional dis- 
trict in Massachusetts where men dwell who 
set a higher value on merely intellectual pro- 
cesses, perhaps, than the men of any other 
community in the country.. They believe 
in theories and by theories they live. But 
they lack, and Mr: McCall lacks, that kind of 
perception which enables a man to. know 
when a fine old theory is dead. By the theory 
of the Fathers it is doubtless true that the 
National Government has no business to 
regulate freight rates. There were no freight 
rates, no interstate commerce of any con- 
sequence, no railroads, no traffic agreements, 
no great corporations in the days of the 
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Fathers; and our liberties were not endan- 
gered by them. 

There is another type of mind than the 
type represented by Mr. McCall. It is not 
revolutionary. It is not socialistic. It is 
not hostile to property. But it prefers to 
consider facts as they are rather than theories 
as they were. Men of this type of-mind do 
not refuse to believe that a thing exists be- 
cause it was not known to the Fathers. 

The Townsend-Esch bill is not in any sense 
revolutionary, except on the supposition that 
the new Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
be created by it, as well as the United States 
Circuit Court Judges who will form the 
Court of Transportation, will be men bent on 
destroying railroad property—a violent sup- 
position, surely. The spirit of the bill is 


shown by the following provision: 


That whenever the commission makes a finding 
that any rate, regulation or practice is unjustly or 
unreasonably discriminatory, it shall be its duty 
to declare what shall be a just and reasonable rate, 
practice or regulation, and the order of the com- 
mission of its own force shall be in effect thirty days 
after notice has been given to the carrier or carriers. 
Appeal to the Court of Transportation may be 
taken at any time within sixty days for the purpose 
of having its lawfulness and justness determined. 


THE SENATE’S BLOW TO ARBITRATION 


HE President and the Senate came to 

an irreconcilable difference about the 

arbitration treaties with the principal Powers; 
and the treaties are now dead. 

Our State Department prepared these 
treaties with Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Portugal, Italy, Switzerland, Denmark, and 
Mexico, (and subsequently one with Japan), 
to submit differences of certain kinds, when- 
ever they arise, to the Hague Tribunal. These 
general treaties were meant to commit our 
Government and all these Powers to the 
movement for arbitration and thus greatly 
to strengthen it. They were regarded as a 
long step forward in civilization. They were 
drawn with much care, after many conferences 
with the representatives of these Powers and 
with the approval of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations, and they make an 
important chapter in the long record of Mr. 
Hay’s remarkable activity. The ratification of 
the treaties by the Senate was looked forward 
to as perhaps the most noteworthy act of 
the last session. 
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But the Senate, before ratifying them, 
amended them; and because of the amend- 
ment, the President has refused to present 
them for ratification by the other Govern- 
ments. 

The treaties, in their original form, pro- 
vided that in every case of dispute the two 
Governments before appealing to the Hague 
Tribunal shall ‘conclude a special agree- 
ment’’ defining the matter in dispute, the 
scope of the arbitrator’s powers, etc. Such 
a special “agreement,” it was taken for 
granted, could be made by the Executive, as 
each case should arise. In other words, under 
these general treaties of arbitration, the 
President could make ‘special agreements”’ 
with other Powers and thus at once submit 
disputes to arbitration. This would have 
been a good piece of working machinery. 

But the Senate substituted the word 
“treaty’”’ for the word ‘‘agreement’’ and the 
whole method of procedure would thereby 
be changed. The President could not bring 
any case to arbitration; but, before arbitration 
could be used, a special “treaty’’ for every 
case must be made by the consent of the 
Senate. 

This change, the President contended in a 
dignified letter to Senator Cullom, the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, made these treaties meaningless. 
It made them say only that we agree to 
arbitrate whenever we shall agree to arbitrate. 
He declined to submit them to the other 
Governments because he regarded them as a 
step backward. : 

The Senate’s contention is that it could not 
lawfully have done otherwise—that every act 
of arbitration requires a “treaty’”’ and that 
the Senate and the President and not the 
President alone must, under the constitu- 
tion, decide in the case of every separate 
dispute whether it shall be submitted to 
arbitration. 

Arguments can be made and have been 
made on either side—finely spun constitu- 
tional arguments. But the preponderance 
of competent opinion is on the side of the 
President. It would fill all these pages to 
rehearse the debate. About the practical 
aspects of the controversy, this much is to 
be said: 

The Senate is the graveyard of treaties. It 
has for many years become increasingly diffi- 
cult, and it is now practically impossible, 
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to frame any treaty that will pass the Senate. 
Most of Mr. Hay’s diplomatic triumphs have 
been won by mere notes to the Powers— 
communications that were not treaties at 
all. The great prestige and influence of the 
United States among the nations has been 
won by the Executive Department alone, 
and it is an influence that is to-day greater 
than any other government has. Continuing 
this thought, if the President, with his Secre- 
tary of State, the other members of his 
Cabinet and his other legal advisers, is not 
competent to decide what questions, within a 
clearly defined range, shall be submitted to 
arbitration, then he is not competent to be 
President. The Senate says, in effect, that 
the men under whose guidance we have won an 
unprecedented influence abroad are incom- 
petent to deal with minor international dis- 
putes. That’s the long and the short of it— 
the insolence and the insult of it. For it is 
at once an insult to the people who elected 
the President and a notice to foreign nations 
that our treaty-making power is ineffective. 
The action of the Senate hits our influence 
abroad a severe blow, and practically balks 
arbitration so far as we are concerned. 


THE BURDEN OF THE SENATE 


HE truth is, and the people are begin- 
ning to understand it, that the Senate 
has become chiefly an obstructive body. It 
has so emphasized its function to check the 
President—always crying “Check, check, 
check’’—that it would produce the impres- 
sion that Presidents are the most reckless of 
men. The truth is that during the last forty 
years the Presidents have had to check the 
Senate very much oftener than the Senate 
has had to check the Presidents. And every 
President within that period who was a man 
of any considerable personal force has been 
obliged to resent the Senate’s encroachments 
on the Executive. It is the continuous body 
of the Government, as distinguished from the 
House and from the Executive, and it has 
come to regard itself as the Government 
almost without change of personnel. 

Mr. Lincoln had to coddle it. Andrew 
Johnson came within one vote of losing his 
office by it, and all men now know that the 
Senate was wrong. Grant and Hayes each 
had to veto a destructive financial measure 
and they had no end of trouble of other sorts. 
Garfield was assassinated at the time of an 


angry quarrel with him by the Senate about 
patronage. Cleveland encountered its hos- 
tility in hardly less degree. 

There is no constitutional warrant for the 
Senate’s use of patronage. Yet it has taken 
it from the President. There is no consti- 
tutional warrant for its amending treaties. 
Yet it has done so repeatedly before. It so 
amended the Hay-Bond treaty, for example, 
that nothing was left of it. It has encroached 
on the House, too. The most energetic speech 
ever delivered by Mr. Cannon was in open 
criticism of the Senate, at the close of the 
session before he became Speaker. 

The people are protesting against the 
oligarchical tendencies of the Senate by elect- 
ing Senators at primary elections by popular 
vote. State after State is coming thus to 
instruct its Legislature whom to elect. This 
popular movement is nothing but a protest 
against the spirit of obstruction and encroach- 
ment. 


OUR TROUBLESOME DUTY IN SANTO DOMINGO 


HE condition of Santo Domingo is one 
of the flagrant disgraces of the world. 
This fact alone would not call for action by 
our Government. But Santo Domingo lies at 
the gateway to the Caribbean Sea and to the 
Panama Canal; and we could allow no Euro- 
pean Power under any provocation to get 
a lodgment there. This is the Monroe doc- 
trine, without fog. Somehow, at some time, 
it was sure to come to pass that we should 
have to prevent some Power from acquiring 
a territorial interest there; for the long 
mismanagement of Dominican affairs was cer- 
tain at some time to bring acute trouble. 

A necessity for action by us is now come. 
The government of the so-called republic 
is hopelessly in debt. European Govern- 
ments, whose citizens are its creditors, could 
have made a move by force to collect these 
debts. If any of them had done so, by the 
decision of the Hague Tribunal in the Vene- 
zuela case, their claims would have taken 
precedence of ours, and ours would have 
remained unpaid. The European Powers pre- 
ferred first to consult our Government; and 
President Morales also requested us_ to 
administer the finances of his Government 
till these debts shall all be paid. It is not such 
a task as we should go about the world to 
seek. But when it is brought to us, there is 
no honorable chance to escape it, unless we 
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are willing that some European Government 
should interfere there; and we are not willing. 

The treaty that the President sent to the 
Senate will enable us to collect the customs 
revenue and to apply a part of it, agreed upon, 
to the payment of these debts. During this 
process it will fall to us to see that peace pre- 
vails there. We cannot escape this obliga- 
tion. But it is the sheer malice of captious 
criticism to say that we are simply playing 
the part of a cat’s-paw to pull the chestnuts 
out of this fire for European creditors and that 
we shall invite speculators and adventurers 
to contract debts with usurious rates of in- 
terest with every little Government in America 
with the expectation that we will collect 
them. The game is not quite so certain as to 
warrant that risk; and such criticism comes 
from those minds that, not content with exist- 
ing troubles, must gloat on troubles that may 
come hereafter—enjoying the pleasure that 
the old saints took in contemplating the 
future punishment of the wicked of their own 
kith and kin. 

The miserable, misgoverned black blot 
of indolence has about a million inhabitants, 
and it has a public debt of about $32,000,000, 
a very small part of which was ever received 
or used by the government. If the treaty 
is ratified, we shall stand pledged to set the 
finances right, and that is all. We are 
pledged to preserve the territorial integrity 
of the island. We shall simply take one step 
toward keeping the independent part of the 
West Indies out of European entanglement; 
and we shall make it known again that the 
Monroe doctrine is alive. 


THE PRESIDENT’S INAUGURATION 


ITH all the pomp that can go with so 
simple a ceremony and with the 
hearty applause of crowds of representative 
citizens from every part of the Union and of 
the colonies, Mr. Roosevelt became President 
for his elected term, with as hearty good will 
of all the people as any President has had 
since Washington. He represents the domi- 
nant mood and temperament, of the people 
as well as any man has represented it when 
he became President. 


THE KANSAN OIL BLAZE 


HE people of Kansas have become so 
much displeased with the Standard 
Oil Company that the State has decided 
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itself to put up a refinery. After a short 
experiment it will be likely to fail, for the 
simple economic reason that it cannot long 
compete with so successful a manufacturer 
and seller as the Standard Oil Company, and 
even indignation at the grossest wrongs yields 
at last to cheaper production and better 
service. The Standard Oil Company by its 
elaborate organization, by its profitable manu- 
facture of many by-products, and by its ability 
to buy or to sell when it pleases, and by its 
independence of the Kansas oil fields, can 
make and sell oil more cheaply than any 
competitor, especially a competitor that must 
learn the business. At some turn of trade, 
it will pay more for crude oil in Kansas than 
the State can afford to pay, and sell refined 
oil more cheaply; and then the end of the 
experiment will come. 

But, even if this interesting experiment 
fail, in a business sense, it will not, therefore, 
be useless. In the conduct of its refinery 
the State will find out many things that it 
has had difficulty in finding out. It may 


learn, for instance, whether the railroads 
give rebates or advantages in any form to the 
Standard Oil Company; and the people will 
surely (as an incident) learn the’ value and 


advantage of a great and skilfully conducted 
manufacturing and distributing organization. 
Although these are not the lessons that the 
people of Kansas set out to learn, they will 
be useful lessons in the long and tedious 
work that awaits the people of every part of 
the Union—how to regulate the monopolies 
so that they may be kept from violating the 
square deal. The square deal has been 
violated by railroads, by trusts, and by 
private persons in trade because the people 
remained indifferent. A keen personal in- 
terest shown by the people of Kansas in the 
behavior of any trust or of any railroad— 
this is a proper starting point for the change 
in business morals that we believe is coming. 
If the people wake up, their representatives 
also at State capitals and at Washington 
will wake up. After many experiments and, 
perhaps, bungling failures, a way will be 
found to prevent the railroads from enriching 
some at the expense of others and to prevent 
the trusts from restricting individual liberty 
—all this, too, without confiscating property 
or depriving modern life of its most useful 
servant, which is successful organization. 
The whole problem is to make corporations 
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at least as honest as individuals are. They 
have become less honest because the people 
have not held them to the same degree of 
responsibility. The Kansas experiment in 
refining petroleum, in itself wise or unwise, is 
interesting and valuable as an evidence of a 
popular awakening from supineness. 

And it is an interesting way to carry on an 
agitation—an art at which Kansas has had 
much practice. In fact, the meaning of this 
whole movement is not that we are going 
headlong into some form or other of State 
Socialism, but only that this is the Kansan 
way of making a protest and of waking up 
the people. It is a new chapter in the story 
of popular agitation. 

The main contention, as presented on behalf 
of each side, is that the Standard Oil Company 
will not buy the crude oil from the Kansan 
wells at a profitable price, and that the rail- 
roads give it unfair advantages; and, on the 
other ‘side, that there is now such an over- 
production of crude oil in that part of the 
world that it is not worth its former price. 
The kernel of the trouble is that there is only 
one purchaser of crude oil. The National 
Bureau of Corporations of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor is making an investi- 
gation of the same subject; and this investi- 
gation was encouraged, if not prompted, by 
the waking-up of the Kansans. 

For many reasons, therefore, this is an 
interesting incident in the far-flung battle-line 
of the people against the monopolies. The 
monopolies smile at some of the methods of 
the awkward people. But he will laugh best 
who shall laugh last. 


THE FALL OF RUSSIA AMONG THE POWERS 


VENTS approach a crisis for Russia both 

at St. Petersburg and at Mukden; and 

a crisis may be reached at either end of the 

great empire before this paragraph is read in 
print. 

The assassination of Grand Duke Sergius, 
the most feared and hated of the grand dukes 
and the most reactionary, the extraordinary 
uprising of the university faculties and 


students, and the continued strikes and dis- 
orders by all classes of the population except 
the abject peasants, show that the rebellion 
of the people has gone beyond the possibility 
of police control; and every part of Russia, 
except the purely agricultural communities, is 
affected, from Poland to the Asiatic provinces 
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in the south. No accurate or comprehensive 
information about the extent or the determina- 
tion or the leadership of the uprising reaches 
the outside world. Nor is it made known 
with any authority, what the Czar and his 
advisers will do. One day or week it is 
reported that a popular assembly will be 
called; the next, this is denied. Of all the 
theories about the Czar, that theory seems 
most credible which represents him as a 
vacillating man whose liberal impulses, if he 
have them, are suppressed by the royal house- 
hold; and doubtless he is kept in ignorance of 
the true meaning of many events. It is 
certain that the autocracy will at least die 
hard. 

The great battle in Manchuria that freezing 
weather could not longer postpone, made it 
plain to the Russians, as it was before plain 
to the rest of the world, that the end of the 
war must be a Russian disaster. The war 
has completely pricked the military bubble of 
Russia. Even a year ago all the world 
regarded her as one of the foremost war- 
powers. But her navy was mismanaged and 
annihilated, and her army has proved in- 
capable. Her leaders are victims of an 
autocracy of graft. They either lacked heroic 
qualities or they had no chance, under a 
corrupt and meddlesome régime, to show 
their character. The world no longer holds 
Russian military power in respect. 

Not less completely have events shown the 
moral weakness of the autocracy. The auto- 
crat’s bluff has been “called’’ at home as the 
military bluff was called in Asia by the 
Japanese. A succession of assassinations and 
peaceful efforts to bring the autocracy to 
reason have occurred during the same period. 
The stupidity of the responses to each is the 
real revelation. The Czar, or those who stand 
for him and with him, might have shown 
firmness—an heroic and not a trembling de- 
termination to maintain the autocracy ; or they 
might have shown good sense and patriotism 
by yielding gracefully, and have won the 
people’s affections. They have shown neither ° 
quality. By one course they might possibly 
have reéstablished the people’s fear of them. 
By the other they might have won the ad- 
miration of mankind. As it is, they have 
won not even its pity but only its contempt. 

The upholders of orderly government every- 
where deplore assassination. But the killing 
of the Grand Duke Sergius, like the killing 
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of Bobrikoff and Plehve, excited no such 
horror anywhere in the world as the assassina- 
tion, for instance, of Alexander II. in 1881. 
The change in the world’s feeling, from fear 
to contempt of czars, has been very rapid. 
Just as the sympathy of the working classes 
in every country is with the striking and 
revolutionary workingmen of Russia, so the 
sympathy of the educated classes goes out to 
the students and teachers of the Russian 
universities, whose open demand for free 
opinion, free speech, free worship, and a popu- 
lar assembly reinforces the revolutionists of 
every class and party. The stupid bureau- 
cracy has estranged the nobles, the industrial 
class, and the educated class; and they have 
thus apparently made a Russian people that 
is capable of successful revolution. 

In such a state of ferment the news of 
yesterday serves chiefly to prick curiosity 
about what will happen to-morrow. Any day 
may bring forth almost anything. Whether 
it rush or move slowly, a Russian revolution 
seems to be in-progress. But, whether it 
come or not, the bubbles of absolute autocracy 
and of invincible military power have both 
burst; and it is now difficult to recall the 
place that Russia held even a year ago in the 
fear, if not in the respect of, mankind. 


THE WAR’S FREEDOM FROM COMPLICATION 


N the early days of the war the fear was 
universal that the conflict could not be 
confined to Russia and Japan. The opinion 
was general that England and France would 
be speedily involved. Prophets of evil saw 
the beginning of the long-threatened world 
struggle. Even Admiralties and War Offices, 
as an incautious general admitted, were 
“prepared for eventualities.”” But after a 
year of one of the most ferocious wars in 
history the fear of the contagion of slaughter 
has passed entirely away. 

International discussion has waxed hot a 
number of times. The meaning of contra- 
band, the violation of neutral territory, the 
‘ right of sowing contact mines on the open 
sea, have each been debated to the point of 
causing grave uneasiness, yet never but 
once did a dispute become critical. 

The inexcusable firing by Admiral Rojest- 
vensky upon the Hull fishermen brought 
the only crisis that threatened the world’s 
peace. When the indignant English people 
forced their government to demand the 
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punishment of the offending admiral, Russia 
at once offered apologies and indemnity, but, 
guarding her pride, bluntly refused the 
British demand. Matters went so far that 
Lord Lansdowne used these startling words 
to the Russian Ambassador: ‘‘We may find 
ourselves at war before the week is over.” 
The British fleet was mobilized; secret 
orders were issued to the Mediterranean 
Squadron. But suddenly the news was given 
out that the dispute would be referred to 
arbitration. It is said that nearly every 
civilized nation of the world had used its 
influence to maintain peace, and that the 
result was due to international horror of war. 

The decision rendered by the North Sea 
Commission was a compromise verdict, mak- 
ing the truth as palatable as possible to 
Muscovite pride. While Russia’s fleet was 
delaying at Cherbourg, Punch remarked that 
the only evidence that there was a single 
torpedo-boat in the North Sea was _ the 
assertion of the Russian Commander that he 
saw two. The majority of the Commission 
were of the same opinion. They agreed that 
Rojestvensky was mistaken about his facts, 
and that therefore his action was not justified. 
They administered a mild rebuke by ex- 
pressing a ‘‘regret that the admiral did not 
inform the neighboring maritime Powers of 
what had occurred’’; but lest this might be 
misinterpreted as a serious censure, they 
hastened to add that they did not intend 
“to cast any disrespect upon the military 
valor or upon the sentiments of humanity 
of Admiral Rojestvensky.” 

Commenting upon this decision, the Paris 
Temps said: “The finding is the nice balanc- 
ing of a tight-rope walker. But what matter, 
if in form it is honorable to both opponents? 
It has resulted in the maintenance of peace.” 
And that is not the only thing gained. 
Henceforth at sea the neutral need not 
beware of being in the way of a belligerent. 
The belligerent will take more care not to 
injure the neutral. 


THE FUTURE OF SCANDINAVIA 


HEN King Oscar of Sweden and Norway 
temporarily resigned the duties of 
government to Crown Prince Gustaf, in 
February, there probably passed from active 
life the man who has been called the ablest 
ruler and the most companionable king that 
ever lived. Greatly beloved by his subjects, 
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he took the keenest pleasure in laying aside 
the ceremony of the court, and going among 
them incognito. His hearty Liberalism, his 
kindliness, his tact and his common sense 
enabled him to hold together in peace his 
two fretting kingdoms during his entire reign 
of thirty-three years. As a referee in im- 
portant international disputes he has served 
often and well. No other monarch has done 
so much for the cause of arbitration. 

With the retirement of King Oscar, it is 
announced that plans are being considered 
for a triple alliance between Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark. The project of a Scandinavian 
union appeals to all three countries, for it 
recalls the days of Queen Margaret, ‘the 
Semiramis of the North,’ when a _ united 
Scandinavia was the unquestioned mistress 
of the Baltic, and one of the mightiest of 
European Powers. 

This plan, however, reveals more than a 
dream of racial patriotism. It is said to 
have been suggested by that astute ruler, the 
Emperor William, who evidently believes 
that it would be possible to establish an 
offensive and defensive alliance between re- 
united Scandinavia and the German Empire. 
Such a pact would offer great advantages to 
all the contracting parties. Norway and 
Sweden are crushed by heavy taxes to support 
a large army to resist Russian encroachment 
on the north. Every year some new Russian 
intrigue against them is discovered, and they 
have the fate that befell Finland always 
before their eyes. Their national inde- 
pendence would be guaranteed by the pro- 
posed union and alliance, and the size of their 
armies could be gradually reduced. Den- 
mark’s position would be assured by the 
new pledge of good faith and friendship from 
Germany. 

Yet the German Empire would gain most 
from such a league. William II. aims to 
control the balance of power in Europe. He 
persistently courts a Russian alliance, and he 
is Russia’s best friend to-day. But he 
wishes to be feared as well as loved in St. 
Petersburg. He knows that neither the 
most disastrous war, nor the most destructive 
and widespread revolution, can rob the 
Russian Empire permanently of its strength. 
He knows that for some time to come Russia 
is likely to be a turbulent and unscrupulous 
neighbor. 

But with the command of the Skager-Rack 
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and the Cattegat, the outlets from the Baltic, 
Emperor William could shut up at any 
moment within her Baltic ports three- 
fourths of Russia’s naval forces. Except in 
torpedo-boat destroyers he would almost 
double the strength of his navy; he would 
very nearly double his merchant marine; and 
he would add 350,000 well-trained men to his 
land forces. The ambitions of the Prince 
Regent Gustaf will favor the German project, 
and it is only too likely that the passing of the 
peaceful King Oscar will mark the determined 
entrance of Scandinavia into the armed 
camp of Europe. 


THE FARMER’S TURN AT LAST 


F restriction of production be wrong, the 
farmers have sinned and prospered. The 
American Agriculturist trecently reminded 
them that they have not increased their 
staple crops (except cotton) since 1896, 
which was a year of low prices; but they 
received for their products in 1904 nearly 
twice as much as they received for the same 
volume of products in 1896; and for the 
same quantity of corn, wheat, hay, and rye 
they received quite twice as much as they 
received eight years before. Corn is nearly 
twice as dear to the consumer, wheat and 
hay cost a third more, and potatoes half as 
much more. The population has, of course, 
increased meantime, and stationary crops, 
therefore, mean restricted production. 

What proportion of this increased cost 
of food has gone to the farmer and what to 
such middlemen as the Beef Trust and the 
speculator, it would be hard to say. But 
the farmer has got a good share of it; and he is 
more prosperous than he ever was before. 

The story of meat is somewhat different 
from the story of bread and grain. The 
price in the retail market has gone higher, as 
everybody knows; but the farmers have not 
received an increased price, as they have 
for grain. Consequently, during the last three 
years, cows, cattle, and sheep have decreased 
in number and in farm-value. It pays the 
farmer better to sell his grain in bags and 
his hay in bales than to sell them as pigs 
and beeves. 

Sweeping statistics, such as the tables of 
total farm products and values, do not 
always show what they seem to show; but 
there is no doubt of the accuracy of these 
general conclusions. The man who grows our 
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bread is better off than he ever was before, and 
the man who buys it has to pay more for it 
than he has had to pay for a long period; and 
the man who raises meat still gets little for 
it, although the man who buys it pays more 
and more. 

While the grain farmer has not increased 
his acreage as the population has increased, 
his restricted product and the higher price it 
brings are hardly the results of a conscious 
plan. In these vast transactions many 
forces are at work, such as the foreign demand 
and the intermediary (the Beef Trust, for 
example, and perhaps the grain gambler). 
There are other large influences, too, such 
as the relative rate of wages in other occupa- 
tions, which draw men from the farms to 
the shops and to the town. There can, there- 
fore, be no exact statement of the working of 
so complex a thing as the food-market. 

Nobody begrudges the farmer his prosperity, 
for he has waited a good many thousand 
years for it to come. And larger profits yet 
will be his, not by reason of restricted produc- 
tion, but by scientific farming and the con- 
tinually increasing application of machinery 
to the tilling of the soil. We are, in fact, just 
beginning to learn the right method of success. 


LAGGARDS IN COTTON 


URNING now from the grain-growers 

to the cotton-farmers, there is some- 

thing pathetic, if not imbecile, shown by such 
facts as these: 

We grow three-fourths of the cotton grown 
in the world. In other words, we have a 
practical monopoly. 

Every people on the globe uses cotton 
goods and every people, except our own, use 
less than they need, and less than they will 
use when trade opens the right doors. 

Yet our foreign commerce is so ill managed 
that the cotton-growers meet in convention 
and talk about restricting the acreage—this, 
too, in the face of the fact that cotton culture 
is less well done than the culture of any other 
of our great staple crops. Much of our 
cotton is handled by the least competent 
class of farmers that we have—the Southern 
Negroes; and the crop is grown, handled and 
marketed with a less scientific use of land 
and less good commercial organization than 
any other great product. 

Even our cotton manufacturers and their 
salesmen in foreign markets are yet in their 
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swaddling clothes. Consider a fact like this: 
In 1893 the Japanese sent to China less than 
$30,000 worth of cotton yarns; in 1903, they 
sent more than $14,000,000 worth. Since 
Japan buys most of her raw cotton from us, 
why do we not manufacture this $14,000,000 
worth and sell it directly to China? If 
Japanese labor is cheap, so is Southern labor, 
and the difference in wages in favor of the 
Japanese cannot offset the excess of freight 
on raw cotton over spun cotton half way 
round the world. The truth probably is that 
the Japanese know precisely what the Chinese 
want and we have not taken the trouble to 
find out. 

Worse yet. In 1904 we exported only 
$22,500,000 worth of cotton manufactures of 
all sorts; and we imported $49,500,000 worth! 
We grow three-fourths of the cotton in the 
world; yet we import twice as much manu- 
factures of cotton as we export. The total 


exportation from all countries of cotton manu- 
factures is $653,000,000, of which we export 
a beggarly $22,500,000. 

Both the cotton-farmer and the cotton- 
manufacturer in the United States seem to 
be further behind their opportunities than 
any other members of our industrial family. 


If we have unemployed genius for organi- 
zation, here surely is a field for its exercise. 


POPULAR IGNORANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR 


UST before Congress adjourned, a resolu- 
tion was passed and signed by the Presi- 
dent, authorizing the return of the Confed- 
erate flags captured during the Civil War that 
are now in the possession of the National 
Government. It provoked no debate and 
caused no excitement. Yet, when Mr. Cleve- 
land recommended this very action, there was 
a storm of protest; and when, long before Mr. 
Cleveland’s presidency, Charles Sumner made 
a speech in the Senate proposing the oblitera- 
tion of reminders of strife, he came near to 
losing his influence in National affairs. 

This change of feeling is, of course, natural 
and very proper. Very nearly all the men 
who had to do with the Civil War are dead 
or are past their period of activity; and the 
main disputes that the war was fought about 
have been so completely settled that they 
ean never rise again. In fact, it is a reproach 
to the present generation that, considered 
merely as historical knowledge, it knows so 
little about the great conflict and knows that 











little so inaccurately. Myths and legends 
have grown up, particularly in the South, 
but also in the North, that are accepted as 
historical truths. Even the organizations 
that grew out of the struggle count for less 
and less. Except on one day in the year, the 
public hardly knows even of the existence of 
the dwindling Grand Army of the Republic. 
In the South, where popular diversions are 
fewer and emotionalism plays a larger part 
in life than in the North, the Confederate 
Veterans have somewhat more enthusiastic 
gatherings. But Time, which ends all things 
but pension rolls, is fast thinning the ranks 
of both these companies of men; and they 
will pass from the public mind as the flags 
have passed. The most vital organization 
that is, in a way, a product of the war, is made 
up of the women, most of whom were not born 


in 1865 and many of whom know nothing. 


about the war except from tradition. Itis the 
Daughters of the Confederacy. This gives 
promise of outliving the organizations of 
veterans, because women hold more tena- 
ciously to a sentiment or to a tradition, when 
it has a social value, than men hold even to 
the most stirring memories. 

But if you ask the first dozen persons you 
meet who commanded the armies, say, at the 
battle of Bull Run, and what the result of 
that battle was, or why and when Lincoln 
issued the proclamation of emancipation, 
or who had most to do in framing the Recon- 
struction Acts, or who could vote in the 
Southern States in 1868, or what was the pre- 
vailing estimate of Jefferson Davis in the 
South at that time, or what was General Lee’s 
opinion about the political problems presented 
then, or General Grant’s wishes—you will 
discover that Lord Cornwallis and General 
Washington are as well known as most of the 
great actors of the war of 1861-’65. 

THE FOOD-COST OF AN ‘‘ AVERAGE FAMILY ’”’ 

LTHOUGH the price of nearly all kinds 

of food has risen within a few years, 

it is practically impossible to ascertain the 
exact increased cost of living. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics at Washington has been 
trying to do this. For the purpose of its 
study of the diet of working people, it inquired 
into the habits of 13,000 persons who live in 
cities in thirty-three States. From this study 
was constructed an ‘‘average’’ family, con- 
sisting of 5.31 persons. The family income 
is $827.19 a year, of which $326.90 is spent for 
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food. This is an average of a little less than 
$6.30 a week, or go cents a day for the whole 
family—about seventeen cents a day per 
person. The yearly bill of fare runs thus: 





FOOD OF THE AVERAGE WORKING FAMILY 


PER YEAR 
Articles Cos 

Fresh beef, 349 pounds................ $50.05 
Salt. beef, 52 pounds: .........c0seccees 5-26 
Presh pork, 184) pounds... . 3.006.060 14.02 
Salt: pork; 110 pOUndS)..... 60.06 cecece ene 13.89 
CHS INORG esi iS icye,d goo oe wes aes a c.ore'ed 9.78 
Poultry, G7: POUNES«...02. ones cise ee wars 9-49 
Bish; -S0) POUNGS Eis ois aks bese ed se ene ee 8.01 
Butter, 127 “POURS: ss: ieee csc cw ewens 28.76 
EUS SC APMQUARES tine a hes ood oS wie ic alae 21.32 
BBS Oh GOZCN rsa: said sand oe bea aeres be 16.79 
Flour and meal, 680 pounds............ 16.76 
BICAG; + SES IOAVES owen cae ee ca eee seme 12.44 
UPAT), 268 POURS H. . cic sc dcdee ee sewaee 15.76 
Potatoes, 15 bushels: ..... 6... cccceeceves 12.93 
Other vegetables: ... 2.0... 6. ce cd cee wn cs 18.85 
Coffee; 47> pounds:...... 62. ..6 05s seeds 10.74 
ROA casero se Sin ee Hass, owe OW wie ew 2% Soe 5.30 
Aid, “S42 POUNGSs..cc0. 060. cece ence n sees 9-35 
Cheese, 16 pounds..................000- 2.62 
Rice; 26> pounds... .. 0.2.5 ..scacscennes 2.05 
Molasses, 4 gallons................020085 1.69 
125305 | en 16.52 
Waneear,) pickles) €t@s. ss nie cic tee acer 4.12 
OPRORMIOORS 8 sis, So Greck sie o Mine's 64 orders aus 20.40 


This is, of course, a list covering the food 
of workingmen’s families in industrial locali- 
ties, and the facts about the diet of farmers’ 
families or the families of salaried workers in 
the cities might be different. But doubtless 
it is an index of the food consumed by most 
families with an income of a little more than 
$800 per year throughout the country. 

There is sustenance in the food; but, surely, 
it is badly chosen. For instance, when more 
is spent for pickles than for rice one of 
our own most wholesome grains suffers 
shameful neglect. The whole diet is too 
nearly made up of meat and bread and butter 
and coffee; and there is too much pork and 
too little fish. There is a larger proportion of 
meat than is consumed by any other people 
and a far larger amount of sugar. 

Such a table can show at best a mere 
general tendency—nothing more. There are 
doubtless wide divergences in the actual tables 
from which these averages were made. But so 
far as it goes it indicates that the butchers and 
the millers, the dairymen and the Sugar Trust 
come near to supplying all that the “average 
family ”’ eats. 






















































































































































HOW MAY WE INSURE OUR INSURANCE? 


[THz Wortp’s Work publishes every month an article in which some timely and vital subject of the financial world 
is taken up] 


/ VHERE has been a bitter contest within 
the management of the great Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society, and the 

public has taken, as it had a right to take, a 

very keen interest in it. 

There has been no revelation, nor even a 
suspicion of mismanagement, or of danger to 
the safety of the company. Even if a part 
of its active managers had gone to a rival 
company (and such a plan was reported), the 
company would have remained solid. It is 
one of the strongest fiduciary and financial 
institutions in the world; and nothing has 
happened to impair the safety of its policies. 
In addition to other reasons, the very magni- 
tude of the business insures its safety. It 
would be difficult to endanger so gigantic a 
thing. Its investment committee might make 
enough mistakes to wreck any ordinary enter- 
prise; and yet so numerous and of so many 
kinds are its investments, that the earnings 
of its good investments would leave a large 
margin of profit over enormous losses. The 
danger of bad loans and investments is 
lessened, too, by their magnitude. It has 
its pick of borrowers and of bargains. The 
strongest railroad companies, the soundest 
governments, the owners of the best real 
estate offer their securities to it. Nor is this 
the only present safety; for the size of these 
transactions has naturally brought to the 
board of directors some of the very strongest 
leaders in our financial life. 

But the organization of the Equitable is 
wrong. This great society, with much more 
than $400,000,000 of assets, has been con- 
trolled by a stock company of $100,000 
capital; and the estate of its founder, the 
late Mr. Henry B. Hyde, owns a controlling 
interest. This controlling interest has been 
inherited by his son, Mr. James H. Hyde, 
who now comes alone into the active control 
of enough shares to enable him to elect any 
board of directors that he will. Here lies 
the fault of the organization—that any 
one man, by the ownership of fifty-one 
shares of a $100,000 corporation, or by any 





other method or chance, may control the 
$400,000,000 of property that belongs really 
to the policy-holders. It was a personal 
difference about the use of this power that 
provoked the serious controversy within the 
organization; and a difference also about the 
fitness of Mr. Hyde, in the opinion of the 
opposing faction, to remain vice-president 
of the company. Concerning the latter 
personal question the outside public has not 
sufficient data to form a judgment. But 
about the general organization the right con- 
clusion is easy and inevitable. 

Theoretically, every such company should 
have directors who are elected by the real 
owners of the property, and the real owners 
are the policy-holders. This plan, it was 
announced, will be carried out. In other 
words, the company is to be ‘“‘mutualized.’’ 

Yet even this is a theoretical rather than a 
practical remedy for the wrong principle of 
organization. For in other mutual compan- 
ies the policy-holders do not really elect 
directors. The managers of the companies 
secure proxies and elect whom they please, so 
long at least as the policy-holders regard the 
companies as safe and well managed. The 
advantage of the mutual plan appears only 
in times of mismanagement or of suspicion. 
Then the policy-holders may organize them- 
selves and use the power which they do not 
exercise at other times. But even then the 
officers of a mutual company, through its 
agents, would be practically certain to have 
a majority of the policy-holders’ proxies. 

While, then, the ‘‘mutualization’’ of the 
Equitable will be in keeping with sound 
theory and good practice, its perpetual 
safety will not be secured. The practical 
officers of the company, after “mutualiza- 
tion,’’ would be able to control the proxies 
of policy-holders. Their control would not be 
theoretically so certain as the ownership of 
fifty-one shares of the corporation, but it 
would be as practically complete. Simple 
mutualization, then, does not get at the root 
of the wrong principle. 
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What is the wrong principle?—the wrong 
principle of most of the great insurance 
companies? 

There are questions about their manage- 
ment that the public continually asks without 
receiving satisfactory answers; and every 
incident like this controversy about the 
management of the Equitable keeps these 
questions alive. For instance, when a com- 
pany of $1c0o,ooo owns the Equitable, and 
dividends on this stock are limited to 7 per 
cent., why is this $100,000 of stock, no 
matter who should own it, worth $5,000,000 
or $10,000,000, or some other fabulous sum? 
It can draw in dividends only $7,000 a year. 

Again, why is the notion a persistent one 
that a director’s seat in one of these large 
companies is worth much money? Theoret- 
ically, all the money of an insurance company, 
except its running expenses, should go to its 
policy-holders. Its active officers must be 
capable men and they must receive large 
salaries. But how any other personal gain 
can be got honestly from such a company by 
directors or by officers, than legitimate 
dividends and salaries, is not plain. 

The public has the notion, whether right or 
wrong, that in the making of loans and in- 
vestments with insurance companies’ money 
officers and directors do get indirect, if not 
direct, profits. Even these great companies 
(not to speak of lesser ones) will never enjoy 
quite the degree of public confidence that they 
ought to have until it is made plain that they 
are managed and safeguarded as savings 
banks are. The public feels now that the great 
insurance companies are safe chiefly because 
of their colossal size; but it feels also that 
their management is too closely identified 
with great speculative enterprises and that 
the money of policy-holders is used in financial 
games where incidental personal profits are 
got. In other words, the morality of insur- 
ance company investments does not seem to 
have reached the level of the morality of 
savings bank investments. 

One of the directors of the Equitable, who 
is a member of its finance committee, is also 
a member of a banking firm that sold many 
millions of bonds to the Equitable. Yet 
there is a law on the New York statute books 
which reads as follows: 

“No director or officer of an insurance cor- 
poration doing business in this State shall 
receive any money or valuable thing for 





negotiating, procuring or recommending any 
loan from any such corporation, or for selling 
or aiding in the sale of any stocks or securities 
to or by such corporation. 

“Any person violating the provisions of 
this section shall forfeit his position as such 
director or officer, and be disqualified from 
thereafter holding any such office in any 
insurance corporation.”’ 

The law may not prohibit such transactions 
as the one mentioned, since no payment as a 
commission of money ‘‘or valvable thing’”’ 
to the director for any part he may have 
taken in the sale of the bonds has been 
alleged. But the intent of the law is clear, 
and public opinion is behind it. 

A man who holds a governmental position 
cannot buy things for the Government from 
a company in which he owns shares, and 
escape scandal. The standard set for public 
servants forbids such transactions. A mer- 
chant who imports goods is not eligible to 
the post of Secretary of the Treasury, as the 
case of Mr. A. T. Stewart showed, who was 
nominated by Lincoln. Not quite the same 
standard of delicacy seems, therefore, to 
prevail in high financial insurance circles that 
the public insists on in official circles. 

The main point is here. The distinguished 
and able members of the boards of all the 
large life insurance companies directly repre- 
sent railroads, trust companies, great indus- 
trial companies, and the like, which are at 
times large borrowers of money. And some 
of them invest these loans in speculative 
enterprises. The men who, as representatives 
of the insurance companies, vote some of these 
loans, profit by them as members of trust 
companies, and the like. In other words, the 
savings of the people (for insurance is only 
a form of saving) have thus become a large 
part of the capital that is used in the colossal 
games of Wall Street finance. A _ small 
group of men by this machinery controls more 
than a thousand millions of dollars that go to 
make up the assets of only three of the 
largest life insurance companies which have 
their headquarters in New York. 

The popular dissatisfaction with this group- 
ing of power and privilege (for there is a 
popular dissatisfaction) is a very important 
part of the growing spirit of revolt against all 
such concentration of financial power. 

A way may be found to make the manage- 
ment of these great companies square with 
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both delicacy and safety. The President 
recommended to Congress the Federal super- 
vision of life insurance companies, and during 
the last days of Congress, Senator Dryden, of 
New Jersey, himself president of a great life 
insurance company, introduced a bill to 
provoke discussion during the Congressional 
vacation, which he hopes will accomplish 
this aim. He would have the National 
Government grant licenses to them and thus 
supervise them. He thinks that such a plan 
would give increased security to 20,000,000 
policy-holders (every family, on an average, 
has a policy); it would decrease the cost 
of insurance by relieving the companies of 
$9,000,000 State taxes a year and much 
clerical work caused by State laws; and it 
would make it possible to stamp out 
fraudulent companies. 

The main objections to such a measure are 
decisions by the Supreme Court that insurance 
policies are not “interstate commerce.” But 
since the main decision to this effect was 
rendered, other decisions have been handed 
down which seem to modify the former 
decision. For instance, the Court held that 
a lottery was interstate commerce. The 
expectation is a reasonable one, therefore, 
that if the Court were to review the subject 
now, it would hold that life insurance is a 
form of interstate commerce. For it must 
be remembered that life insurance as it is 
now conducted is a very new thing. 

This controversy about the control of the 
Equitable comes very pat, for it comes when 
the people are in a mood to consider the very 
fundamental problems that are presented by 
the control of a thousand millions of dollars of 


HOW MAY WE INSURE OUR INSURANCE? 


This list is given for two reasons. It covers 
a body of strong men who are conspicuously 
successful; and it is interesting to observe 
some of the other great financial institutions 
in which also these men are controlling spirits. 
The subjoined list hints at the vast intricacy 
of the financial network of the country. 

It would be impracticable to show the 
interests of all the directors, for a list of the 
positions they occupy in financial and com- 
mercial corporations would fill many pages 
of this magazine. The list given, compiled 
from the ‘‘ Directory of Directors in the City of 
New York,” shows the ramifications through- 
out the couatry of the interests of some of the 
directors of the Equitable, most of whom live 
in New York. It should be added that some 
of the directors live in other cities, as Mr. 
Cassatt in Philadelphia, Mr. Ingalls in Cin- 
cinnati, Mr. Moffat in Denver, Sir William 
Van Horne in Montreal, Mr. Haarstick in 
St. Louis, and so on, and that these directors 
hold positions in institutions with headquar- 
ters in those cities, so that the whole country 
is included in the network of financial con- 
trol. The following list is sufficiently com- 
prehensive to illustrate the interweaving: 


SOME DIRECTORS OF THE EQUITABLE AND 
THEIR FINANCIAL CONNECTIONS 


ALEXANDER, JAMES W., President and Director. 


Commercial Trust Co., of International Banking Corpor- 


policy-holders by a few financial leaders. It 
is interesting to publish here the list of 
directors of the Equitable which is made 


up as follows: 


J. W. Alexander 
Louis Fitzgerald 
Chauncey M. Depew 
Wm. A. Wheelock 
H. C. Deming 
Cornelius N. Bliss 
Geo. H. Squire 
Thomas D. Jordan 
Chas. S. Smith 

V. P. Snyder 
Alvin W. Krech 
Wm. Alexander 
John J. McCook 
James B. Forgan 
C. Ledyard Blair 
Brayton Ives 

M. E. Ingalls 


James H. Hyde 

A. J. Cassatt 

Jacob H. Schiff 
James J. Hill 

T. Jefferson Coolidge 
Alfred G. Vanderbilt 
John Jacob Astor 
SirWm.C.VanHorne 
Gage E. Tarbell 
Marvin Hughitt 

C. B. Alexander 

T. DeWitt Cuyler 
M. Hartley Dodge 
J. F. de Navarro 
Bradish Johnson 
Joseph T. Low 

John A. Stewart 





E. H. Harriman 
Levi P. Morton 
August Belmont 
D. O. Mills 

Robt. T. Lincoln 
Geo. J. Gould 
John Sloane 

Geo. T. Wilson 
Thomas T. Eckert 
Wm. H. McIntyre 
H. M. Alexander 
Henry C. Frick 
Samuel M. Inman 
H. C. Haarstick 
David H. Moffat 
H.R. Winthrop 


Philadelphia, D. 

Delaware & Hudson Co., Bd. 
of Managers. 

Equitable Trust Company, of 
New York, T. 

Essex County Trust Co., East 
Orange, N. J., D. 

Fidelity Trust Co., Newark, D. 

Franklin National Bank, Phil- 
adelphia, D. 


ASTOR, JOHN 


Astor National Bank, D. 

Delaware & Hudson Co., Bd. 
Managers. 

Illinois Central Railroad Co., 
D. 

Mercantile Trust Co., D. 

Morton Trust Co., D. 

Mount Morris Bank, D. 

Mutual Bank, D. 

National Park Bank, D. 


ation, D. 

Mercantile Trust Co., D. 

National Bank of Commerce, 
New York, D. 

Union County Trust Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J., D. 

Union Exchange Bank, D. 

Union National Bank, New- 
ark, D. 


JACOB, Director. 


New York Life Insurance & 
Trust Co., T. 

Niagara Development Co., D. 

Niagara Falls Power Co., D. 

Niagara Junction Railway, D. 

Plaza Bank, D. 

Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 
cis 

Western Union Telegraph Co. 
D. 


BELMONT, AUGUST, Director. 


Alliance Assurance Company 
of London, T. 
American-Asiatic 

Co., D. 
American China Development 
Co.,:D: 
Audit Company of New York, 
Acting President and D. 


Steamship 


Bank for Savings in the City 
ot New York, T. 

Century Realty Co., D. 

First National Bank of Hemp- 
stead, P., D. 

Golden Reward Consolidated 
Gold Mining & Milling Co. 
D. 
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Helvetia Swiss Fire Insurance 
Co., T- 

Interborough Rapid Transit 
Go; 2. BD. 

Kingston Consolidated Rail- 
way Co., D. 

Long Island Railroad Co., D. 

Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Co., D. 

Manhattan Trust Co., D. 

Mutual Bank, D. 


HOW 





BELMONT, AUGUST, Director 





(Continued). 


National Bank of North Amer- 
ica, D. 

National Park Bank, D. 

North American Transporta- 
tion & Trading Co., D. 

North American Trust Co., T. 

Plaza Bank, D. 

Rapid Transit Subway Con- 
struction Co., P., D. 

State Safe Deposit Co., D. 

Subway Realty Co., P., D. 

Windsor Trust Co., D. 


BLAIR, C. LEDYARD, Director. 


Belvidere National Bank, D. 
Commercial Trust Co., of New 


Jersey, D. 

Green Bay & Western Railroad 
ice., D: 

Kewaunee, Green Bay & 


Western Railroad Co., D. 
Lackawanna Steel Co., D. 
National Bank of Commerce, 

D. 

New York, Ontario & Western 

Railway Co., D. 
Northwestern Elevated Rail- 

road of Chicago, D. 


Ontario, Carbondale & Scran- 
ton Railway Co., D. 

St. Louis & Hannibal Railway, 
p. 

Securities Co., D. 

Silver Peak Mining Co., Tr., D. 

Sussex Railroad, D. 

Sussex Realty Co., P., D. 

Toledo & Ohio Central Rail- 
way Co.,D. . 

United States Mortgage & 
Trust Co., D. 

Warren Railroad, D. 


COOLIDGE, T. JEFFERSON, Director. 


Adams Trust Co., Boston, D. 

American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., D. 

Bay State Trust Co., P., D. 

Boston Elevated Railway Co., 
D. 

Commercial Cable Co., D. 

Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company of Boston, D. 

General Electric Co., D. 

Georgia Railway and Electric 
Co:, D. 

Lawrence Manufacturing Co., 
Boston, D. 


Manchester Mills, Boston, D. 

National Bank of Commerce, 
Boston, V-P., D. 

Old Colony Trust Co., Chair- 
man Board Directors. 

Pacific Coast Co., D. 

Seaboard Air Line Railway, 
D. 

Underground Electric Rail- 
ways Company of London, 
Ltd., D. 

Western Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, D. 

The Mackay Companies, T. 


DEPEW, CHAUNCEY M., Director. 


American Safe Deposit Co., T. 

American Surety Co., T. 

Bagdad-Chase Gold Mining 
Co., D. 

Bagdad Mining & Milling Co., 
2D, 

Beech Creek Railroad Co., D. 

Benjamin E. Chase Gold Min- 


ing Co., D. 

Brooklyn Warehouse & Stor- 
age Co., D. 

Buffalo Erie Basin Railroad 
Co:., D: 


Buffalo, Thousand Islands & 
Portland Railroad Co., D. 
Canada Southern Bridge Co., 
D. 

Canada Southern Railway Co., 
D. 

Carthage & Adirondack Rail- 
way, D. 

Carthage, Watertown & Sac- 
kets Harbor Railroad, D. 
Central Dock & Terminal Rail- 

way Co. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, D. 
Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way Co., D 


Chicago Junction Railways & 
Union Stock Yards Co., D. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha Railway Co., D. 

Clearfield Bituminous Coal 
Corporation, D. 

Clearwater & Raquette Rail- 
road Co., D. 

Big Four Railway Co., D. 

Columbus, Hope & Greensburg 
Railroad, D. 

Delaware & Hudson Co., Bd. 
Managers. 

Dunkirk. Allegheny Valley & 
Pittsburgh Railroad Co., D. 

Equitable Trust Co., New 
York“, T: 

Fifth Avenue Trust Co., T. 

Fonda, Johnstown & Glovers- 
ville Railroad, D. 

Fulton Chain Railway Co., D. 

Fulton Navigation Co., D. 

Gouverneur & Oswegatchie 
Railroad Co., D. 

Jersey City & Bayonne Rail- 
road Co., D. 

Kensico Cemetery, D. 
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Lake Erie, Alliance & Wheel- 
ing Railroad, D. 

Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern Railroad, Chm. Board 
Directors. 

Mahoning Coal Railroad Co.,D 

Mercantile Trust Co., T 

Merchants’ Despatch Trans- 
portation Co., D. 

Michigan Central Railroad, 
Chm. Bd. Directors. 

Michigan, Midland & Canada 
Railway Co., D. 

National Bank of Commerce, 


National Surety Co., D. 

New Jersey Junction Railroad 
Co.,. D. 

New Jersey Shore Line Rail- 
road Co., D. 

New York & Harlem River 
Railroad, D. 

New York & Putnam Railroad, 
1B 

New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad, Chm. Bd. 
Directors. 

New York Central, Niagara 
River Railroad, D. 

New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad Co., Chm. 
Board Directors. 

New York, Ontario & Western 
Railway, D. 

Niagara Falls Branch Railroad 
D 


ECKERT, THOS. T., 


American Telegraph & Cable 
Go. DD: 

American 
Co: D: 

Delaware & Atlantic Telegraph 
& Telephone Co., D. 

Empire & Bay State Telegraph 
Co... D. 

Gold & Stock Telegraph Co., 
IDE 

International Ocean Telegraph 
Co. PD. 

Manhattan Railway Co., D. 


Union Telegraph 


DEPEW, CHAUNCEY, M., Director (Continued). 
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Niagara Grand Island Bridge 
Go.; D 

Niagara River Bridge Co., D. 

Norfolk & Southern Railroad 
Co., D 

Oswego & Rome Railroad Co., 
D. 

Pine Creek Railway, D. 

Raquette Lake Railway Co., 
D. ; 

Rome, Watertown & Ogdens- 
burgh Railroad Co., D. 

Rutland Railroad Co., D. 

St. Lawrence & Adirondack 
Railway Co., D 

Spuyten Duyvil & Port Morris 
Railroad Co., D. 

Standard Trust Co., D. 

Syracuse, Geneva & Corning 
Railway, D. 

Terminal Railwayof Buffalo,D. 

Tivoli Hollow Railroad, D. 

Toledo, Canada Southern & 
Detroit Railway Co., D 

Toluca Electric Light & 
Power Co., D 

Union Trust Company, of New 
York: T: 

United States Light & Heat- 
ing Co. D. 

Utica & Black River Railroad, 
D. 

Walkill Valley Railroad, D 

West Shore Railroad, D. 

Western Transit Co., D. 

Western Union Telegraph Co., 
D. 

Director. 

Marine & Inland Telegraph 
Co. BD: 

New Jersey & New England 
Telegraph Co., D. 

St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railroad, D 

Southern & Atlantic Telegraph 
Cox... 

Texas & Pacific Railway Co.,D. 

Union Pacific Railroad, D. 

Washington & New Orleans 
Telegraph Co., D. 

Western Union Telegraph Co., 
Chm. Bd. Directors. 


FORGAN, JAMES B., Director. 


Audit Company of New York, 
member Western Board of 
Control. 

Chicago & Alton Railway, D. 

Fidelity & Deposit Company 
of Maryland, D. 

First National Bank, of Chi- 
cago, P., D. 


GOULD, GEO 


American District Telegraph 


Co., D. 

American Telegraph & Cable 
Co: .D: 

American Union Telegraph 
Go., D: 


Ann Arbor Railroad Co., D 

Arkansas Midland Railroad, 
P., DS 

Atlantic & Pacific Telegraph 
Co., 'D: 





Guarantee Company of North 


America, Chicago, D. 


Metropolitan West Side Ele- 


vated Railway Co., Chicago, 
D. 

National Safe 
P:;-D: 


Deposit Co., 


J., Director. 
Bowling Green Trust Co., D. 
Chicago & Alton Railroad Co., 


D 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Railroad Co., D. 


Chicago Elevator Co., D. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., D 
Colorado 


Midland Railway 


Co., D. 


Conried Metropolitan Opera 


Co.,.D. 
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GOULD GEO. J., Director (Continued). 


Davis Coal & Coke Co., D. 
Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
Co., Chm. Bd. Directors. 
Federal Mining & Smelting 
Coe.. -D: 

Galveston, Houston & Hen- 
derson Railroad, D. 

Globe Express Co., D. 

Gold & Stock Telegraph Co., D 

International & Great North 
ern Railroad, P., D. 

International Ocean Telegraph 
Co., D 

Kansas & Arkansas Valley 
Railway, P., D. 

Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Railway Co., D. 

Kansas City Northwestern 
Railroad, P., D. 

Kansas City Southern Railway, 
V-P., D. 

Little Rock Junction Railway, 
P., D. 

Manhattan Railway Co., P, 
Dd. 

Mercantile Trust Co., D. 

Missouri Pacific Railway Co., 
P; D 

National Bank of Commerce, 
D. 

National Surety Co., D 

New York Mutual Telegraph 
Co., D 

New York Telephone Co., D 


HARRIMAN, E. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Co., D. 

Brooklyn Heights Railroad 
Co., D 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., D. 

Carson & Colorado Railway 


Co., P., D 
Central Pacific Railway Co., 
P., D 


Chicago & Alton Railway Co., 
D 

Chicago & Alton Railroad Co., 
D. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railway Co., D. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co., D. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., D. 

Coney Island & Gravesend 
Railway Co., D 

Cromwell Steamship Co., D. 

Delaware & Hudson Co, Bd. 
Managers. 

Denver & Rio Grande Railroad 
Go; D 

Direct Navigation Co., P., D. 

Equitable Trust Co., New 
York, T 

Erie Railroad Co., D. 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San 
Antonio Railway Co., P., D. 

Galveston, Houston & North- 
ern Railway Co., P., DB. 

Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, D. 

Houston & Texas Central 
Railroad Co., D. 

Illinois Central Railroad Co., 


D. 


Oregon Short Line Railroad 
D. 

Pacific Mail Steamship Co., D 

Rio Grande Southern Railroad, 
V-P., D. 

Rio Grande Western Railway 
Co., Chm. Bd. Directors. 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain & 
Southern Railway, P., D. 
Sedalia, Warsaw & South- 
western Railway, P. D. 

Southern & Atlantic Telegraph 
Go. D. 

Southern Pacific Co., D. 

Texas & Pacific Railway Co., 
PB: 

Union Pacific Railroad Co., 
D 

Utah Fuel Co., D. 

Wabash Railroad Co., Chm. 
Bd. Directors 

Washington & New Orleans 
Telegraph Co., D. 

Wetherford, Mineralwells & 
Northwestern Railway, P., 
D. 

West Virginia Central & Pitts- 
burgh Railroad, D 

Western Maryland Railroad 
ibe... 2: 

Western Union Telegraph Co., 
V-P., D 

Wheeling & Lake Erie Rail- 
road, D. 

H., Director. 

International Banking Cor- 
poration, D. 

Kansas City Southern Rail- 
way, D. 

Leavenworth, Kansas & West- 
ern Railroad, D. 

Louisiana Western Railroad 
Co; B., D: 

Mercantile Trust Co., D. 

Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas 
Railroad (& Steamship Co.), 
P;, DB: 

Nassau Electric Railroad Co., 
D. 

National City Bank of New 
York, D. 

Northern Pacific Railway Co., 
D. 

Northern Securities Co., D. 

Orange County Road Con- 
struction Co., P, D. 

Oregon & California Railroad 
Co., P., D. 

Oregon Railroad & Naviga- 
tion Co.,Chm. Bd _ Directors 

Oregon Short Line Railroad, 
Pp. BD. 

Pacific Coast Co., D. 

Pacific Mail Steamship Co., 
Pp; 
Portland & Asiatic Steamship 
Co., Chm. Bd. Directors 
Railroad Securities Co., P., D. 
Rio Grande Western Railway 
., D. 

Southern Pacific Railway, P., 
D. 

Southern Pacific Co., P., D. 





HARRIMAN E. H., Director (Continued). 


Southern Pacific Railway, P., 
D. 

Texas & New Orleans Railway 
Go. P., D. 


Union Pacific Railroad Co, 
P., Chm. Bd. Directors 

Wells, Fargo & Co., D. 

Western Union Telegraph Co. 
D. 


HILL, JAS. J., Director. 


Chase National Bank, D. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co., D. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railway Co., D. 

Erie Railroad, D. 

First National Bank of the 
City of New York, D. 


Great Northern Railway, P., D. 

Manhattan Trust Co., D. 

Mercantile Trust Co., D. 

New York Security & Trust 
Co:;t. 

Northern Securities Co., P., D. 

St. Paul, Minneapolis & Mani- 
toba Railway Co., D. 


HUGHITT, MARVIN, Director. 


Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way Co., P., D. 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha Railway Co., P., D. 

Fremont, Elkhorn & Missouri 
Valley Railroad, P., D. 


Northern Trust Co., D. 

St. Paul, Eastern Grand Trunk 
Railway, P., D. 

Sioux City & Pacific Railroad 
Co., PD. 

Union Pacific Railroad Co., D. 


HYDE, JAS. H., Director and First Vice-President. 


American Surety Co., T. 

Brooklyn City & Newtown 
Railroad, D. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., D. 

Commercial Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, D. 

Coney Island & Brooklyn 
Railroad Co., 2d V.-P., D. 

Conried Metropolitan Opera 
Co., V.-P., D. 

Continental Insurance Co., D. 

Crocker-Woolworth National 
Bank, T. 
DeKalb Avenue & North 
Beach Railroad Co., D. 
Delaware & Hudson Co., Bd. 
Managers 

Equitable Trust Co., New 
York, V.-P. T. 

Federation of French Alliances 
in United States, D. 

Fidelity Trust Co., Newark, D 

Fifth Avenue Trust Co., T. 

First National Bank, Chicago 
2D. 

First National Bank, Denver 
D. 

Franklin National Bank, Phil- 
adelphia, D. 

Greenwich Savings Bank, T 

International Mercantile Ma- 
rine Co., D. 

Interurban Street Railway 
CovD. 

Lawyers’ Mortgage Co, D. 

Lawyers’ Title Insurance Co., 
of New York, D. 

Long Island Railroad Co., D. 


Manhattan Railway Co., D. 

Mellon National Bank, Pitts- 
burg, D. 

Mercantile Electric Co., D 

Mercantile Safe Deposit Co. 
Wess As 

Mercantile Trust Co., V.-P., D. 

Metropolitan Securities Co., D 

Missouri Pacific Railway Co., 
D. 

Missouri Safe Deposit Co., St. 
Louis, D. 

National Bank of Commerce, 
V.-P., D. 

Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
co. D 

Oregon Short Line Railroad, 
D. 

Security Safe Deposit Com- 
pany (Boston), V.-P., D. 

Southern Pacific Co., D. 

Texas & Pacific Railway Co. 
D: 

Underground Electric Rail- 
ways Co. of London, Ltd., D. 

Union Exchange Bank, D. 

Union National Bank, New- 
ark, D. 

Union Pacific Railroad Co., D. 

Union Savings Bank, Pitts- 
burgh, T. 

Wabash Railroad Co., D. 

Western Maryland Railroad 
Co:, D. 

Western Union Telegraph Co., 
D 

Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Co., D 


IVES, BRAYTON, Director. 


Atlantic Deposit Co., P., D 

Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Co., P., D. 

Kanona, Plattsburgh Railway, 
P, D. 

Metcalf Land Co, P., D. 

Metropolitan Trust Co., P , D. 

National Bank of Commerce, 
D. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Building Co., T. 

Northern Pacific Railway Co., 
D 

Standard Milling Co., P, D 

United States GuaranteeCo.,D 

Westinghouse Electric & Man- 
ufacturing Co, Chm. Bd. 
Directors 
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American Surety Co., T. 

Brooklyn City & Newtown 
Railroad Co., D. 

Casualty Company of America, 
D. 

Central Realty Bond & Trust 
Co., D. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railway, D. 

Coney Island & Brooklyn Rail- 
road, D. 

Conried Metropolitan 
6:, ‘Seey., -Tr:, D. 

Continental Insurance Co., D. 

Equitable Trust Co., New 
York., D 

Fidelity Trust Co., Newark, D. 

Fifth Avenue Trust Co., T. 

Lawyers’ Mortgage Co., D. 


Opera 


McINTYRE, WM. H., Director and Fourth Vice-President. 





Lawyers’ Title Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, D. 

Mercantile Electric Co., V.-P. 
D. 

Mercantile Safe Deposit Co., 
Wiebe if. 

Mercantile Trust Co., D. 

Missouri Safe Deposit Co., St. 
Louis, D.  ¢ 

National Bank of Commerce, 
D. 

Security Safe 
(Boston), D. 

Union Exchange Bank, D. 

Union National Bank, New- 
ark, D. 

Western 
e:3: Di 


Deposit Co. 


Maryland Railroad 


MILLS, DARIUS O., Director. 


Atlantic Coast Steamship Co , 
D. 
Bank of New York, D. 
Bellingham Bay & British 
Columbia Railroad, D. 
Cataract Construction Co., D. 
City & Suburban Homes Co.,D. 
Erie Elevator Co, P., D. 
Erie Railroad Co., D. 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co., D. 
International Paper Co., D. 
Inyo Development Co., D. 
Lackawanna Steel Co., D. 
Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern Railway Co., D. 
Long Dock Mills & Elevator 
Co., D: 
Madison Square Garden Co., 
D. 

Mercantile Trust 
Francisco, D. 
Mergenthaler Linotype Co., D. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

D. 


Co., San 


Metropolitan Opera & Real 
Estate Co., D. 

Metropolitan Trust Co.,.T. 

Morton Trust Co., D. 

National Bank, D. O. Mills & 
Co. (Sacramento), D. 

New York Central & Hudson 
River Railroad Co., D. 

Niagara Development Co., P., 
D. 

Niagara Falls Power Co., P., D. 

Niagara Junction Railway, P., 
D. 

North American 
Co, VP: DB: 

North Atlantic Steamship Co., 
D: 

Portland Traction Co., D. 

Provident Loan Society of 
New York, T. 

Southern Pacific Co., D. 

United States Trust Co., T. 

Virginia & Truckee Railroad 
Co; PD. 


Commercial 


MORTON, LEVI P., Director. 


Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., 
Ts 

Fifth Avenue Trust Co., P., T. 

Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, D. 

Home Insurance Co., D. 


Industrial Trust Co., Provi- 
dence, D. 

Morton Trust Co., P., D. 

National Bank of Commerce, D. 

Newport Trust Co., D. 

Washington Life Insurance 
Company, New York, D 


SCHIFF, JACOB H., Director. 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, D. 

Baron De Hirsch Fund, V.-P., 
as 

Bond & Mortgage Guarantee 
Co, D: 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co., D. 

Columbia Bank. D. 

Fidelity Bank, D. 

Industrial Trust Co., Provi- 
dence, D. 

Morton Trust Co. D. 


National Bank of Commerce: 
Dp. 

National City Bank of New 
York, D. 

Newport Trust Co., D. 

Northern Securities Co., D. 

Southern Pacific Co., D 

Union Pacific Railroad Co. D 

Western Union Telegraph Co., 
D. 

Woodbine Land & Improve- 
ment Co., D. 


SLOANE, JOHN, Director. 


American Surety Co., T. 


Ft. Wayne Gas Co., D 


Hudson Trust Co. D. 
Indianapolis Gas Co., D. 


Bigelow Carpet Co., D. 

East River Gas Company of 
Long Island City, D. Manhattan Co., D 

Fifth Avenue Safe Deposit Co., Morton Trust Co., D. 
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Ohio & Indiana Consolidated 
Natural & Illuminating Gas 
Co., BD: 


SMITH, CHAS. 


Associated Land Co., P., D 
City & Suburban Homes Co., 


V.-P., D. 

Fifth Avenue Bank of New 
York, D. 

Fourth National Bank, D. 

German Alliance Insurance 
Co:, BD. 

German-American Insurance 
Co., D. 
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American Surety Co., T. 

Audit Company of New York, 
D. 

Casualty Company of America, 
D. 

Coney Island & Brooklyn Rail- 
road Co., D 


Equitable Trust Co., New 
York, T. 
Essex County Trust Co. East 


Orange, N. J., D. 

Fifth Avenue Trust Co., T. 

Mercantile Electric Company, 
D. 

Mercantile Safe Deposit Co 
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Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, T 

Lawyers’ Mortgage Co., D. 
TARBELL, GAGE E., 

Equitable Trust Company of 
New York, T 

Hibernia Bank & 
(New Orleans), D. 

Mercantile Electric Company 
of New York, D 


Trust Co. 


VANDERBILT, ALFRED G.,, Director 


American Horse Exchange, 
Ltd., D. 

Conried Metropolitan Opera 
Cox. D: 


Fulton Chain Railway Co., D. 
Fulton Navigation Co., D 


WHEELOCK, WM. A., 


American Surety Co, T. 

Central National Bank, D. 

Council of New York Uni- 
versity, P., D. 

Gold & Stock Telegraph Co., D. 


WINTHROP, H. R., 


Adams Trust Co (Boston) D. 

Commercial Trust Co. Phila- 
delphia, D. 

Coney Island & Brooklyn Rail- 
road Co., D 

Conried Metropolitan 
Co: D.- 

Essex County Trust Co., East 
Orange, N. J., D 

Fidelity Trust Co., Newark, D 

Franklin National Bank, Phil- 
adelphia, D 
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Director and Assistant Secretary 
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(Boston), D 
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Provident Loan 
New York, T. 

Second National Bank, D 

W. & J. Sloane, P., D. 

S., Director. 

Greenwich Savings Bank, T 

Mercantile Real Estate Co., 
Port: 

Merchants’ National Bank, 
D. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
tT. 

United States Trust Co., T. 

Woodlawn Cemetery, T., D 


Society 


Mercantile Trust Co., D 

Merchants’ Safe Deposit Co. 
D. 

National Bank of Commerce 
in New York, P, D 

National Exhibition Co’, D. 
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Railway, D 
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struction Co., D 

Union County Trust Company 
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Union Exchange Bank, D 

Union National New- 
ark, D 

Varick Bank of New York, D 
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Deposit Co 


International Banking Cor- 
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Mercantile Trust Co., D 

Raquette Lake Railway Co. D 

Raquette Lake Transportation 
Co., D. 


Director 

Ophthalmic & Aural Institute 
D. 

Union Theological Seminary 
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A MAP SHOWING THE DISCONTENT IN RUSSIA 


The dotted section shows the territory where the people are not greatly aroused; the lightly shaded section where the peasants have 
become disaffected; the heavily shaded section shows the centres of manufacturing, mining and—revolution 

















AN AWAKENING OF THE PEOPLE THROUGH THE GROWTH OF 


RUSSIAN IMPERIAL TROOPS PASSING THROUGH THE ENTRANCE ARCH INTO THE PALACE SQUARE 


THE TURMOIL IN RUSSIA 


INDUSTRY—HOW 


THE GRIEVANCES OF WORKMEN BECAME POLITICAL ISSUES—THE ACTIVITIES OF 
REVOLUTIONISTS—HOW THE VARIOUS SECTIONS AND CLASSES ARE AFFECTED 


ABRAHAM CAHAN 


HE last quarter of a century has been 
a period of considerable industrial 
development in Russia, and the 
progress of the revolutionary movement has 
followed that development. A map of the em- 
pire showing the cities and provinces in which 
the factory is rapidly supplanting the small 
workshop, also shows the centres of political 
unrest. The revolutionary awakening of 
the nation is an accompaniment to its eco- 
nomic advance. These two phases of the 
country’s growth bear to one another a rela- 
tion which throws light not merely on the 
present outbreaks, but also on the part played 
in the movement by the several classes, as 
well as by the various peoples of which Russia 
is made up. 
Father Gapon, the St. Petersburg priest 
who led the strikers on January 22d, had 
been active on behalf of the Government as a 





go-between for the authorities and the work- 
ing class. After the slaughter in front of the 
Winter Palace the Czar issued a proclama- 
tion to the strikers, urging them to abstain 
from politics. Theirs was a purely economic 
grievance, the proclamation argued; it was 
solely a matter of wages and working hours; 
why, then, let one’s self be misled into politics 
and political demands? The Czar referred 
the workingmen to what he had already done 
for their class, and held out pledges of further 
amelioration of their condition—a novel tone 
for a Czar to take with his subjects—always 
provided they refrained from politics. This 
anxiety of the Government to keep economic 
and political questions apart explains the 
entire drama. 

A man named Zubatoff, until recently the 
head of the political secret service, first real- 
ized the full import of the new economic forces 
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as a revolutionizing agency. A crusade was 
begun by the Government at his instance to 
counteract the march of ‘‘ New Nihilism”’ by 
“state trade-unionism.’’ In other words, the 
throne attempted to allay the dangers of the 
new labor agitation, by supplanting the revo- 
lutionary agitator in the affections of the 
factory workmen. But this policy has failed. 


Even Father Gapon, who had acted as a 
“Zubatoff man,” ultimately turned from 
“pure economics” to revolutionary politics 
under pressure of events. 

Formerly nihilism was almost entirely in 
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the hands of college students. Of the five 
Terrorists executed in the spring of 1881 for 
connection with the plot which had culminated 
in the violent death of Alexander II., only 
one was a workingman; the other four were 
members of the educated classes. But the 
proportion of workingmen to enlightened men 
and women was even much less than 1 to 4. 
The revolutionary organization consisted of 
small “circles’”’ of young political dreamers 
in the provinces, with an executive committee 
in the capital. It was an organization of 
officers without an army. The older members 


of the intellectual class sympathized with the 





READING A GOVERNMENT PROCLAMATION ORDERING STRIKERS TO DISPERSE 
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revolutionists and secretly supported them 
with funds; but otherwise they were care- 
fully inactive, mutely expectant, timidly non- 
committal. A handful of champions stirred 
the country by their courage, and their enter- 
prise and resource; but the masses were 
stolidly irresponsive. The peasantry and 
the workingmen neither cared nor, indeed, 
knew what the party of the Will of the People 
was doing for them. So the Liberals kept 
silent except, perhaps, in an occasional sen- 
tence or two ‘“‘between the lines’ of their 
newspapers and magazines. The Zemstvos 





the 


were doing good work in looking after 
roads, struggling with the Government for 
more and better schools, and building up 
statistical bureaus. Now and then a bold 
member or a whole assembly would venture 
a speech or even a memorial to the throne 
hinting at the need of reform, and—be exiled. 
That was all. 

This was also the case in Poland. The 
Polish Socialists were as active and brave as 
their comrades of Great Russia or the South; 
but their agitation attracted as little attention 
among the masses as that of the Will of the 
People party. The heart of the average Pole 
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A DEPUTATION OF PEASANTS MEETING THE GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS 
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TROOPS ENTERING THE PALACE SQUARE THROUGH THE ARCH 
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Where workingmen were shot down in the recent massacre. 


THE PALACE SQUARE, ST. PETERSBURG 
To the right is the wall of the garden of the Imperial Palace. 
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In the distance 


is the spire of the Admiralty Chapel 


throbbed with hatred for everything Russian 
—and this was true not only of the minor 
nobility, from whose number the brave rebels 
of the sixties were chiefly recruited, but also 
of the peasantry which had once temporarily 
been won over by the Russian throne through 
certain agrarian concessions which the Czar 
had made to their class. But the old-time 
rebels were cowed by former defeats, broken- 
spirited and practically resigned to their coun- 





try’s political fate. If they still dreamed of 
a liberated Poland, these dreams were envel- 
oped in the haze of an indefinite future. The 
new revolutionary spirit which was an off- 
spring of Russian nihilism was powerless to 
rekindle their old fighting blood. 

So in the Caucasus. The socialism which 
the educated young Georgian brought back 
from his Russian university found no echo 
among his people. If the hope of regaining 
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PRINCE SVIATOPOLK MIRSKY 
The Liberal Minister of the Interior whose attempt to moderate the severity of the autocracy resulted in his resignation 
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THE PEASANT NOVELIST, MAXIM GORKY 
Reading a manuscript to the distinguished critic, V. Stasov 
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GRAND DUKE VLADIMIR ALEXANDROVITCH 


their independence was not yet completely 
crushed out, if their martial spirit was still 
smouldering, that spirit had little to do with 
the political and economic creed which under- 
lay the Russian struggle for liberty. 

As to Finland, her constitution had not yet 
been trampled under foot, and if there was 
any political friction there, it was between 
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GRAND DUKE MICHAEL 


the Swedish aristocracy and the Finnish 
commoners rather than between the ‘little 
republic by the Baltic”? and her ‘‘ stepmother 
country.” 

After the killing of Alexander II. the 
leaders of the Will of the People party all fell 
into the hands of the police, and the revolu- 
tionary movement practically came to an 





GRAND DUKE CONSTANTIN CONSTANTINOVITCH 


GRAND DUKE ALEXIS ALEXANDROVITCH 


THE GRAND DUKES, WHOSE INFLUENCE WITH THE CZAR MAINTAINS THE ABSOLUTE 
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GRAND DUKE CYRIL GRAND DUKE BORIS 


end. There were two bold assassinations was hurled back to the miserable conditions 
during the following two years, and later an that had existed in the days of Nicholas I. 
attempt was made on the life of Alexander III., 
but the backbone of the party was broken. 
The Liberals lost what little courage they had Meanwhile factories grew in size and in 
begun to develop. The repressive policy of number, attracting larger and larger multi- 
Pobiedonostzeff, Procurator of the Holy tudes of peasants from the rural districts, and 
Synod, reigned uncontested. The country gradually divorcing them from the soil. With 


HOW THE WORKMEN AWOKE 
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GRAND DUKE PAUL 


Recalled from exile after the beginning of the recent disturbances 


the development of industrialism, strikes 
became common. They broke out in St. 
Petersburg and vicinity; in Moscow and in 
other provinces of central Russia; in Yeka- 
tevinoslav, Kharkoff, and Odessa; in Tiflis, 
Batoum, and Baku; in the Ural Mountains; 
in Poland; and in Lithuania. The Govern- 
ment dealt with them in its usual way. For 
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GRAND DUCHESS MARIA PAVLOVNA 
The wife of Vladimir 


more than nine persons to assemble was a 
political crime; for people to be discontented 
with their fate was sedition. So the strikes 
were quelled by force. People whose only 
offense was a plea for higher wages were shot 
down, thrown into prison, or transported to 
Siberia, as political offenders. Thus the Gov- 
ernment itself “confused economics with 
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THE CZAR AND CZARINA RETURNING FROM 
THE HUNT 


politics,’ and the working people followed 
its example. Being prevented from discuss- 
ing their “purely economic” affairs in the 
open, they gradually came to do so in secret. 
As the printing offices controlled by the censor 
would not print their leaflets, an offer from 
the revolutionists to print them on their 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL PRINCE OBOLENSKY 
Whose repressive measures led to an attempt to assassinate him 
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‘free presses’? underground was welcome. 
As the holding of mass meetings with the 
sanction of the Government was out of the 
question, they held such gatherings in the 
woods, or in “conspiracy houses.’’ Instead 
of confining themselves to the immediate 
demands of the strikers, the speakers would 
turn the discussion into revolutionary chan- 
nels, branding the Czar and his officials as the 
enemies of the toiling masses. These speeches 
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A SIBERIAN CONVICT 


In the usual costume worn by exiles 


and revolutionary proclamations, addressed 
to working people in connection with their 
daily needs, met with ready assent. The 
“purely economic”’ interests of the wage- 
workers and their bitter experience with the 
Czar’s Cossacks set them thinking in the 
same direction. 

Formerly, the university was the great 
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THE AVENUE OF FOUNTAINS 


In the garden of the Imperial Palace of Peterhof 





Copyright, 1904, by H. C. White Co., New York they fell under the influence of socialists, 

THE CZARINA’S GARDEN ON EMPRESS’S ISLAND and where their abortive attempts at “pure 
te ee and simple trade-unionism”’ were turned to 

good account by agitators for constitutional 
reform. The number of strikes grew, and 
with them grew the number of secret printing 
presses and the quantity of revolutionary 
literature that was read and read again by 


school of political discontent. Now, the fac- 
tory was beginning to play a similar part, 
but on a far larger scale and with more for- 
midable effect. The new revolutionary agita- 
tion was rooted in the daily experiences of 
the common people of the cities and had for 
its basis their struggle for bread and butter. 

It was the Government itself, then, which 
drove the workingmen “underground,” where 
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THE LAKE AND THE ISLAND IN THE IMPERIAL THE CZAR’S RESIDENCE WHEN HE IS IN 
GROUNDS : POLAND 


At Tsarskoe Selo, near St. Petersburg The Lazienki Palace in Warsaw 
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the masses. The prisons were so crowded 
that political cases were disposed of with 
unusual celerity in order to make room for 
new inmates; Siberia was full of “ politicals’’; 
and the bulk of these prisoners and political 
exiles was made up, not of college boys and 
school boys as formerly, but of workingmen. 
The movement spread and began to assert 
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paraders were invariably met with Cossack 
whips and sabres, but as Cossack whips and 
sabres could not remove the new economic 
conditions, revolutionary demonstrations kept 
growing in frequency and in size. The 
Liberals took courage. One had_ scarcely 
believed the ignorant, stolid Russian masses 
capable of revolutionary sentiment, much 
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A CHARACTERISTIC RUSSIAN PEASANT FAMILY AND THEIR HOME 


itself in new forms. Previously, when, on 
one or two occasions, revolutionists attempted 
a demonstration, their call had attracted a 
handful of university students. Now thou- 


sands of workingmen would march in pro- 
cession with revolutionary flags, and shouts 
like “Down with the Czar!’’ mingled with 
The 


shouts for an eight-hour workday. 





less of manifesting it so boldly. The appear- 


‘ance of thousands of factory employees all 


clamoring for liberty in the face of the police, 
showed that the movement for representative 
government was no longer an illusion. The 
revolution had become a reality. 

The Zemstvos found inspiration in this 
labor movement in the cities. They were 
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THE WALL OF THE KREMLIN, MOSCOW 


Within which the Grand Duke Sergius was assassinated 


emboldened by it. The press grew more 
assertive of its rights. A new tone came into 
the resolutions of professional congresses. 


Thousands of educated people in whom dis- 
content had been smothered suddenly became 
imbued with a sense of their civic dignity. 
College students, physicians, lawyers, men 
of letters, marched beside workingmen in their 
revolutionary demonstrations. 

tives of all classes were rallied 


Representa- 
around the 
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THE MARKET PLACE, VIBORG, FINLAND 
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revolutionary working class in a demand for 
popular representation and a constitution. 


THE ZUBATOFF STRATAGEM 


The Government took alarm. “Zubatov- 
ism’’ was called into play. Zubatoff, who 
had once been a member of a Nihilist “circle”’ 
in Moscow, which he subsequently betrayed 
for the price of his own liberty and the salary 
of a spy, and was familiar with the literature 
of the socialists at home and abroad, called 
the attention of his superiors to the growing 





THE SON OF A STRIKER 


Helping to earn the family living during hard times 


labor movement as a political force. He 
recommended, as an antidote, the system 
which now bears his name—a system of labor 
societies organized under the auspices of the 
Government. His plan was accepted and 
spies were sent to the factories to act as labor 
agitators. To keep working people from 
reading articles on political economy in the 
underground papers well-known college pro- 
fessors were invited to deliver lectures on that 
subject to common people under the vigilant 
eye of police agents. Theoretical socialism 
was given free scope in the magazines, so 
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THE IMPERIAL WINTER PALACE, ST. PETERSBURG 


Seen from the Nevsky Prospect 


that for several years Russia was the only 
country in Europe in which the teachings 
of Karl Marx were the leading topic of dis- 
cussion in the best monthlies. “Let them 
talk all the socialist theory they want,’’ Zuba- 
toff used to say; “it keeps them from prac- 
tical work.” 

In several instances where strikes broke 
out, the police were directed to abstain from 
interference. But the workingmen, thus 
encouraged, went much farther than the 
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Part of the Kremlin, Moscow 
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THE GREAT STAIRCASE AT ODESSA 


Government expected. They would not 
content themselves with the demands which 
Zubatoff’s men formulated for them. They 
heard of the free trade-unions of western 
countries, and when revolutionary Social 
Democrats offered them literature describing 
the labor movements in foreign countries, it 
was accepted and read thirstily. The Rus- 
sian wageworker thus gradually realized that 
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THE FAMOUS KREMLIN 


The residence of the Czar in Moscow 
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CARRYING THE INFANT CROWN PRINCE OF RUSSIA 
ABOARD A RUSSIAN WARSHIP 


Before the departure of the Baltic Fleet 





AN OFFICER OF POLICE ON GUARD OUTSIDE 
ST. PETERSBURG 


A typical servant of the bureaucracy 


free speech, the right to assemble and to 
organize, and a voice in the government 
privileges enjoyed by his brothers in Germany, 
Belgium, France, England and the United 
States, were essential to his interests and that 
his economic advancement was inseparable 
from the political enfranchisement of the 
whole nation. The labor demonstrations 
held under the guidance of “Zubatoff men”’ 
whetted cravings for processions free from 
the paternal control of. spies, for marching 
with red flags and with shouts for liberty. 

The authorities took alarm. Strikes were 
again interfered with. Workingmen demand- 
ing higher wages were again arrested and sent 
to Siberia. Zubatoff tried a middle course, 
one by which “the wolf might be fed and the 
sheep might be safe at once,’’ as the Russian 
proverb goes; the Government patted the 
workingman on the back, coaxing him to 
stay away from “‘ill-intentioned’’ agitators, 
while it continued to shoot down strikers and 
to crowd the prison with members of secret 
labor organizations. It revived the wildest 
methods of repression. College students were 
treated with Asiatic severity. Then a series 
of college riots took place in which working- 
men joined, as the college students would join 
in their labor demonstrations. Then univer- 
sity students were forced into the army, 
paraders were flogged, hundreds of innocent 
people were transported, the senseless “ white 
terror’’ of twenty years ago was in full swing 
once more, and as a consequence the “red 
terror’’ of the revolutionists was renewed by 
the Socialists. 

If the agrarian riots of two and three years 
ago were spontaneous, the new spirit in them 
was an echo of the spirit of revolt in the indus- 
trial centres. Peasants, who had been factory 
workmen, returning to their plows for the 
summer, and retired soldiers, told the villagers 
of the fight that was going on in the cities, 
and as the rank and file in that fight was made 
up of workingmen, of former peasants like 
themselves, these stories produced an im- 
pression. 

Similarly, the Liberals did not found their 
excellent organ, Emancipation, which wields 
a powerful influence, until the participation 
of labor in the struggle for liberty had aroused 
them to activity. In speaking of Russian 
Liberals, capitalists are not, as a rule, included 
in the term. But the number of educated 
manufacturers, of college-bred business men, 
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is growing rapidly; and these, at least, know 
that a constitutional government is a neces- 
sary condition of free industrial expansion. 
Thus in immediate political demands, capital 
and labor are united in the very fight to which 
their mutual antagonism has offered such a 
powerful stimulus. 

Peculiar conditions, however, surround the 
activity of Polish capital. Although the 
industrial rivalry between the two nations 
has brought about a policy of restriction and 
persecution toward Poland, yet in the struggle 
for liberty the interests of the Polish business 
man and of his Russian competitor are united. 


RUSSIAN TROOPS KISSING A SACRED 


The Polish industries are much older and 
farther advanced than those of Russia proper. 
The Government tries to retard their develop- 
ment and to protect the Russian manufacturer 
by a high freight tariff on goods shipped from 
Poland to any other part of the empire and 
by other measures. Thus it is much cheaper 
to carry Polish merchandise to Russia on 
wagons than by rail, and, as a result, a revival 
of the old teamster business is reported from 
many placesin Poland. Or, in shipping goods 
from Warsaw to St. Petersburg, for example, 
the Polish merchants reach the Russian capital 
by way of some frontier town lying many 
miles in an opposite direction, rather than by 
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the Warsaw and St. Petersburg Railroad; for 
the rates for goods coming from foreign coun- 
tries are considerably lower than those for 
the products of Polish agriculture or manu- 
facture. But this has been powerless to 
check the growth of Polish industries, and 
one of the consequences of that growth has 
been a labor movement which has had the 
same political effect as the movements in St. 
Petersburg, Moscow, Kharkoff or Tiflis. 
There is a similar change in the Caucasus, 
except, perhaps, that instead of striving for 
the re-establishment of his country’s inde- 
pendence, the Caucasian workingman is 
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inclined to prefer to have his native land an 
integral part of a liberated empire. In Fin- 
land, the abolition of the Diet took place at a 
time when the “police terror”’ of the Govern- 
ment was at its height, owing to the rapid 
growth of the revolutionary labor movement. 
Russian absolutism has run amuck. The 
peaceful little duchy became one of the vic- 
tims of its frenzy. But the pistol shots of 
Russian Terrorists were soon echoed by similar 
demonstrations of Finnish patriots. 
Lithuania and White Russia have made 
little headway in industry, but the six 
provinces of which these two regions are con- 
stituted lie within the pale of Jewish settle- 
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ment, and their economic backwardness is 
more than overcome by the intellectual 


superiority of the Jews, who form the bulk 
of the population in the larger cities of these 
provinces. Though an overwhelming major- 
ity of the Gentile workingmen are illiterate 
and ignorant, every male mechanic of Jewish 
blood can read Hebrew and many enjoy a 
considerable measure of mental training. 
This, added to the other qualities of the Jews, 
and to the conditions under which they live 
in Russia, has tended to make them the “ van- 
guard of the revolutionary army of Russia.”’ 


THE 
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have characterized the Russian Government 
throughout the present war have done much 
toward convincing the Russian people that 
it cannot cope with a civilized nation as long 
as it remains under the yoke of a medieval 
régime. To conclude in the words of a 
group of literary men contained in the letter 
to the officers of the army for which 
Maxim Gorky was put into the fortress of 
SS. Peter and Paul: 

“Only the people itself can attend to its 
own maladies and cure its deep wounds. 
For that a new elementary law is necessary 
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MAIL FOR EXILED CONVICTS ON THE ISLAND OF SAGHALIEN, EASTERN SIBERIA 


The building is a Government post. Eskimo dogs and sledges are in common use here during the winter 


The war with Japan has tly accelerated 
the development of revolut.snary sentiment. 
It has dealt an irretrievable blow to the 
prestige of Russian absolutism at home and 
abroad, and, like the Crimean war, it has 
opened the eyes of the Russian people to 
evils to which many of them were previously 
blind. If the fall of Sebastopol in 1855 
illustrated Russian inferiority as a result 
of serfdom and led to the abolition of 
the system, the fall of Port Arthur and 
the unpreparedness and shiftlessness which 


for the Russian Empire; Russia requires a 
Constitution. 

“The representatives of the Zemstvos, the 
municipalities, the bourgeois, Russian traders, 
the youth of the schools and the working 
class, have not only understood, but have 
formulated that necessity. The feeling has 
become so intense that no obstacle has been 
able to arrest it. This sentiment spreads, 
and will continue to spread, notwithstanding 
all repression, and will not cease even if 
there should be more blood shed,” 
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AS TOLD BY A RUSSIAN LIEUTENANT WHO SURVIVED 
BY 


THE PORT ARTHUR 


[Published in THE Wor tp’s Work and in Blackwood’s Magazine] 


/ NHIS is the sub-Lieutenant’s story. 
He was sitting in one of the best 
bed-rooms in the Beach Hotel. He 
had pulled his chair as close to the stove as 
possible, and it seemed that every pore of his 
emaciated frame was striving to absorb the 
gracious warmth, of which he had been de- 
prived solong. His face was pale and drawn, 
and his eyes so sunken that the sockets seemed 
like two round saucers. The anxious look 
was gone, but his nervous system was still 
unstrung. At the slightest noise in the 
courtyard he would start, and his features 
display that peculiar expression of watchful 
anxiety which comes to all men sooner or 
later if they be seriously engaged in the uncer- 
tain pastime of war. 

' It seemed impossible that this frail shadow 
of a man, this unkempt ghost, could be the 
same happy-go-lucky boon companion that 
we had known twelve months ago in Genoa. 
But this is not our story. 


My friend, you wish me to tell you all about 
it. Why, it is the history of two generations 
and more since we parted. It is not that 
we have been beaten, that is hard enough for 
any brave man to bear; but we have been 
beaten by those whom we despise. But I 
will tell it you all from the beginning. . After 
we parted in Italy, I went back to the naval 
depot at Sevastopol, and I was there until 
the end of the year. We had rumors of war. 
We laughed at them then. War with Japan! 
Why, the thing was too absurd even to con- 
template. With our powerful Pacific Squad- 
ron, being reinforced as it was by a battleship 
and cruiser, it was impossible to believe that 
these little yellow devils would ever dare to 
think seriously of war. I received my orders 
on Christmas Day. I was appointed to the 


Retvisan, and had instructions to proceed to 
Port Arthur at once. 


I shall never forget 





that journey. At Kinchau I heard the petri- 
fying news. The Japanese had attacked 
before a declaration of war, and had tor- 
pedoed the two flagships of our squadron. 
Here I found myself about to join a vessel 
which, they said, was a sunken wreck. I 
joined it on the following day, and found it 
upon the mud, a more or less useless hulk. 

The force at Port Arthur might well be 
likened to a man who had received a terrific 
blow that had taken the breath out of him. 
The juniors were accusing the seniors of 
incompetency, and the seniors were bringing 
charges of neglect of duty and debauchery 
against the juniors. The men were all shaken. 

Then came word of Makaroff. What hopes 
we built on Makaroff! But the cup of our 
humiliation was to be filled to the brim. If 
Makaroff had only been spared, if our Navy 
in the Far East could only have produced 
another man such as he, I shouldn’t be here, 
a fugitive, with only a story of disgrace and 
disaster to tell. Makaroff was a man; and 
when in a Russian you find a man, you find 
the best that nature fashions. With the 
advent of Makaroff I ceased my tedious labor 
of superintending the hammering of rivets. 
I found myself appointed as second in com- 
mand of the destroyer Plotva. My Com- 
mander was Ivan Kertch. We had orders 
to go on patrol duty to Talien Bay. 

My heart was full of joy and hope when we 
ran out under the stern of the Askold. Out- 
side the guard-ship we picked up the three 
other boats which formed our division, and 
steamed away down the coast for Dalny. 

It was on the morrow that the real thing 
opened for me. Before sunrise we were 
joined by two more destroyers. We had 
orders to patrol thirty miles south, and to 
return to Port Arthur by sundown. After 
midnight the wind had sprung up a little, 
and day broke to a dull leaden sky and choppy 
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sea. The land was just disappearing under 
our stern when the Commander signalled 
from the left—we were line abreast—that 
he could make out smoke to the southwest, 
and that we were to go ahead and reconnoitre. 
Away we slid through the water, raising a 
great wave that came squelching over our 
whale-back. We, too, made out the smoke; 
and as soon as we shortened the interval, it 
developed into four little black balloons with 
a speck below, which indicated boats of our 
own class. We knew that they must be 
Japanese. We stood on until we were within 
three thousand yards of them. Then we 
put about, and in making the sweep lost a 
little way. The Japanese were cramming 
in the coal. As we raced back to our own 
flotilla their 12-pounder projectiles splashed 
and ricochetted all round us. But we easily 
drew away, and rejoined our own division. 
The flotilla was now in the hands of Com- 
mander Brieleff. He made the signal to 
attack in echelon, our centre to endeavor to 
break through the enemy’s centre and thus 
divide him in two, so that the fire of three of 
our boats might be concentrated on two of 
his. We stood on at half-speed until only 
two thousand yards separated us. The Japan- 
ese had opened out a little. It was a fine 
spectacle, our six boats in line, a cable’s dis- 
tance apart, bearing down on the four lean 
Japs, who, to prevent us from overlapping, 
had opened out to about a cable and a half. 
Kertch was on the bridge; I was down with 
the 6-pounder forward. The men were joking 
and congratulating each other. Brieleff made 
a special signal to the Stereguchi, the boat next 
him in the line. The flags read, “‘Conform to 
my movements.” Before the signal to the rest 
of his flotilla was made, the Japanese opened 
fire with their 12-pounders. Against them 
we carried only 6-pounders. Then came the 
flotilla signal, “Echelon from the centre, 
full steam ahead, engage.’”’ When our turn 
came, we felt the Plotva, like a racehorse to 
the spur, bound forward underneath us. All 
the rest is a tangle of disjointed memories. 
We were on the extreme left of the line abreast. 
I remember glancing to starboard, and noticing 
the five parallel wakes of our flotilla, which 
seethed up above the breeze ripple. Then 


the smack of the 6-pounder and the whirr of 
the Maxims brought me to my duties. “‘That’s 
a hit,” shouted the No. 1 of my crew, and at 
the same moment a shell exploded on our 
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rail. A splinter hit the hopper of the gun, 
glanced, and then the ear, moustache, and 
cheek of the No. 1 were gone. He stood a 
moment, drenching the lever in his hand with 
blood, then sank to the deck, while another 
seized the slimy handle and shoulder grip. 
The new No. 1 swung the gun round, and I 
could see that we had changed our course 
and now had a Japanese destroyer abeam on 
the port side. My eye caught the blood-red 
radiations on its smoke-fouled bunting. Its 
funnels were belching flame, while it was so 
close that the incessant flash from its quick- 
firers hurt the eye. Projectiles swished above 
us; but at the moment I did not realize that 
we were the target. My gun had stopped 
firing. “‘Ammunition!’’ I shouted, and then 
realized for the first time that I alone of all 
my gun-crew was standing. My fellows were 
a heap of hideously mutilated flesh. As I 
sprang to the gun, I recognized amidst the 
streaks of crimson remainder a handless fore- 
arm. On it was the cherished tattooed 
geisha of my servant Alexis. Men from the 
tube came to aid me, and then the vessel 
heeled as if she had collided. Again the 
vessel heeled, and I felt my hand seized. 

“Excellency, Excellency, the Commander 
is killed. Come quickly to the bridge. We 
are alone—the other boats have fled.” 

How I got to the bridge I cannot say; I 
remember that the hand-rail was twisted like 
a corkscrew. As I clung to a funnel-stay, I 
was actually looking down the smoking throat 
of a Japanese 12-pounder not six fathoms 
distant. Black, hissing, and battered, the 
boat was closing on us like some hideous sea 
monster. A dozen of her ruffian crew with 
short swords in their hands were gathered 
forward to spring upon us. The men were 
now jumping. But my steersman had put 
over his helm. There was a grinding jar, 
and we slithered past them, carrying away 
their rails and forward hamper, and grinding 
to pulp, against our plates, such of their 
boarders as had jumped short. As we shook 
clear, our 6-pounder belched into her vitals, 
and a great geyser of steam shrieked out 
amidships from between her smoke-stacks. I 
remember seeing my men pitchfork the four 
little devils who had boarded us over the side 
with their bayonets, and then I pitched head- 
long on to the debris of gun-crew and Maxim 
on the deck below. A rifle bullet had just 
missed my spine and perforated my right 
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lung. The engineer brought the Plotva out. 
How we escaped I don’t know, for the yellow 
devils seemed all round us. But our speed 
saved us, though they got the poor old Stere- 
gucht. 

What happened? Why, the two boats 
which belonged to ‘‘C”’ Division—not to ours 
—never carried out Brieleff’s orders. So we 
came in as a single echelon on a short front. 
Their left boat got Brieleff and the whole lot 
of us broadside on, and broke us up. This, 
in conjunction with their superiority in gun 
calibre, beat us. We've got 12-pounders now, 
when it is too late. 

I was six weeks in hospital. That was a 
fearful period, because we lost our fleet then. 
That is, we lost Makaroff in the Petropavlovsk ; 
and when Makaroff went, we felt that we 
couldn’t hope to do much until we were 
reinforced from Europe. In the last week of 
April I came out of hospital, and was almost 
immediately given the command of a de- 
stroyer. The boat I got was the ill-fated 
Reshitelnt. We worked devilish hard. In 
May Togo was at his old blockading games 
again; but his last effort in this direction 
was a dismal failure. 

During the first week in May I was selected 
by the Admiral to take the Reshitelni on a 
night reconnaissance to the Elliot Group, 
where Togo had now based himself. We 
were not quite certain what part of the group 
he was using as his base, and if the scheme 
were found practicable, it was the intention 
of the Admiral to launch an attack against 
him with the three divisions of destroyers 
that were still sea-going. I was piloted 
out of the harbor by the mine-tug in the 
afternoon, and I lay up under Golden Hill 
until about eight o’clock. It was not until 
past midnight that I arrived off the southern 
entrance to the group. Here I found at 
least ten merchantmen anchored: I could not 
go close enough to make out their escort, 
but we from our low position could count 
their masts and funnels against the lighter sky. 
If I had not been alone and under special 
instructions to discover the anchorage of the 
warships, I should have attacked these trans- 
ports as they lay. But as I could discover the 
tops of only one man-of-war, I determined 
to search round the island in the hope of dis- 
covering Togo’s real anchorage; then, hav- 
ing accomplished that, to return to have a 
smack at these boats. Half an hour’s cau- 
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tious steaming brought me round to the north- 
ern entrance. We saw nothing, so we lay to 
under the rocks while three Chinese spies and 
one able seaman went ashore in the boat. 
While we were lying to waiting for them to 
return, we made out what seemed to be a 
flotilla of torpedo craft leaving the entrance; 
they were showing stern lights, and we counted 
five of these. From this we calculated that 
it was a flotilla being piloted out by a picket- 
boat, since we distinctly heard one of the 
boats returning. In an hour the landing 
party brought magnificent information. Ac- 
cording to their account, we were lying within 
two thousand yards of Togo’s squadron. 

Having taken such bearings as were pos- 
sible in the darkness, we started off again 
with the intention of paying our transport 
friends a visit. I therefore determined to 
dash clean through the anchorage, torpedo- 
ing such boats as I could. My course would 
then be from west to east. By returning on 
a parallel line, I might still be able to do 
further damage, and slip out the same way 
that I had come. 

I felt certain that I had eluded the patrol- 
ling flotilla by coming from the northwest, 
and I therefore determined to break out the 
same way. We crept up to our original 
vantage-point unperceived. Then followed 
a glorious five minutes; we went through 
them full steam ahead, steering directly for 
the vessel whose fighting-tops we could make 
out above the skylight. We discharged two 
torpedoes, one against a big merchantman 
that looked like a converted cruiser, the other 
against the vessel with the tops: it was either 
a coast-defence ship or a gunboat. We know 
the latter torpedo took effect, because we 
saw the phosphorescent wave caused by the 
explosion and heard the report. We were 
through them and gone before they quite 
realized what had happened. But we heard 
bo’suns’ pipes, shouts, and yells. I put the 
boat about, with the intention of making 
another attack as soon as the tubes were 
recharged. Just as we came about, a quick- 
firer opened on us from about fifteen fathoms’ 
distance. We had evidently run into the 
patrol-boats. I gave the order that nothing 
was to be fired, and went full steam ahead 
for the entrance, feeling that this would stop 
the firing. It was neck or nothing now, and 
any moment we might have been on the rocks. 
We were, however, pretty used to the dark- 
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ness by this, although we had not now the 
sky-line to guide us. It was a choice between 
the rocks or fouling one of the merchantmen. 
We were abreast of one of them before we 
realized her position; it was evidently a trans- 
port, and they made out the glare from our 
funnels. They opened a musketry fire. It 
was wild and uncertain, not very effective. 
The bullets mostly went high, but a certain 
number came pretty near us, and I, as usual, 
was unfortunate. Hardly out of bed a fort- 
night, I got another shot through the chest. 
But I was able to keep the bridge until we 
reached our original point of entry. Then, 
with my tunic stiff with blood, I handed over 
the command to my sub-Lieutenant, and he 
brought us back to Port Arthur safely by 
daybreak. We discharged one torpedo in 
our break-away, but whether it took effect it 
is impossible to say; however, we are certain 
that we torpedoed a coast-defense ship or a 
gunboat that night, and if you look up the 
records about that date, you will probably 
find that a Japanese ship was lost, and possibly 
a transport as well. Doubtless mines will be 
given as the cause of the disaster. 

I was in hospital two months with this 
wound, and a real bad time I had. I was 
not well enough to sit up and receive visits 
from my friends until after the fleet returned 
from its attempt to leave Port Arthur in 
June. 

I was passed fit for duty on July 14th, and 
on the following day I rejoined my old com- 
mand, the Reshitelnt. I fell in with an adven- 
ture the very first night I took a boat out. 
We were then using half the remaining vessels 
of our torpedo flotilla in piloting boats that 
were bringing us food and warlike stores into 
the port. Our agents used to bring their 
cargoes to a certain place where we were able 
to collect it and take it to Port Arthur.. You 
remember we were much troubled during the 
early months of the war by various American 
and English newspaper-boats, which, claim- 
ing the rights of neutrals, were used in the 
interests of Japan. The most noxious of 
these was one equipped with wireless tele- 
graphy. We never sighted her except in 
close proximity with some portion of the 
Japanese fleet. The Admiral therefore issued 


instructions that if any of us met her we were 
to sink her and bring the officers and crew 
in as prisoners to be dealt with by a court- 
Well, 


martial. when I was steering my 
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course for the certain place, there suddenly 
loomed up out of the darkness in front of us 
a small steamer showing lights. At first we 
naturally thought it was one of the blockaders 
masquerading as a legitimate trader. But 
there was something about her seen in the 
misty darkness which called to mind the 
press-boat, and then we made out, or at 
least at the moment we thought we made 
out, her wireless apparatus hanging from her 
mainmast. 

We obeyed orders. It was not until we 
picked up the Captain, passengers, and crew 
that we realized we had been in error. The 
vessel proved to be the Hipsang. We should 
not have torpedoed her if she had immediately 
answered our summons to stop; but as we 
made her out to be a press-boat, and as she 
did not slow down at once, we naturally 
could not give her the benefit of the doubt, 
and so we sank her. Such mistakes and 
accidents must occur in war. 

I was relieved of my command on account 
of this trouble, and for about three weeks 
became a soldier—that is to say, I took over 
one of the forts that was manned by the 
reserve sailors from the fleet. I was placed 
on one of the Liautishan defenses, so there 
was little for me to do but to watch the con- 
stant mine-clearing operations in the entrance. 
You cannot expect me to say much that is 
good for the Japanese; but I must admit that 
they carried their attempts to lay mine-fields 
in our fairway with the utmost bravery and 
persistence during my period at Liautishan. 
They must have lost at least half a dozen 
torpedo-boats in night attempts upon the 
fairway. To give an honest opinion, they 
were far too persistent, for they would pos- 
sibly have brought about better results if 
they had been content to lay their mines 
farther out to sea. We had by this a com- 
plete system for dragging the harbor channel, 
so that anything they anchored close in was 
certain to be exploded on the following morn- 
ing. But the Japanese don’t fear death, and 
50 per cent. of them prefer killing themselves 
to suffering the ignominy of capture. 

The month’s pastime of watching from the 
summit of a mountain was occasionally 
broken by a little long-range practice against 
the more bold of the blockading squadron; 
but at this time, although we occasionally 
made out battleships and cruisers on the 
horizon,they never came in to engage us. 
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You ask what was the effect of shell-fire 
in Port Arthur. Well, it was very disagree- 
able, though I don’t think it was very harm- 
ful at this period: it caused a certain number 
of casualties, especially amongst the Chinese, 
but the parallels had not yet been pushed 
up near enough to have the disastrous effect 
on the buildings and works that they have 
since had. 

At the beginning of August I was relieved 
of my shore duties, and was appointed acting 
flag-lieutenant to Admiral Prince Ukhtomsky, 
second in command of the Pacific Squadron. 
I joined him on the Peresviet. Big business 
was on hand; messages had come through 
that it was imperative that the Pacific 
Squadron should leave Port Arthur, and either 
fight a fleet action with the Japanese fleet, 
or make its way to Vladivostock. There 
was to be no middle course, no turning back. 
It was to be either a decisive engagement at 
sea, or, if we should succeed in eluding the 
yellow man, a dash for the shores of Japan, 
and then Vladivostock. 

A grim determination had permeated all 
ranks to do something to wipe off the stigma of 
disgrace which was hanging over us. The 
veiled taunts which reached us from the 
highest authorities at home were sufficient 
to have made a hero of the veriest craven. 
The fleet was coaled to its utmost capacity, 
and every arrangement made in order that 
the passage from the inner to the outer har- 
bor might be taken as expeditiously as pos- 
sible. Orders were issued to every captain, 
containing strict injunctions as to the course 
to be pursued in the event of success, partial 
success, partial failure, or absolute failure; 
and after receiving assurances from both 
home and Stoéssel that the moment was pro- 
pitious, with a final blessing from the gar- 
rison, we made the passage of the entrance 
on the night of August gth, and put to sea 
on the roth. 

Luck was against us from the outset. The 
Bayan damaged herself in rnaking the passage, 
and we had to start one vessel short. Now, 
I want you to understand that when we left 
Port Arthur that morning, when we saw the 
great mass of rocks disappearing over our 
quarter, we, none of us, not one, from captain 
to coal-trimmer, e er expected to see that 
harbor again, unless we returned with a vic- 
tory to our credit. 

We had barely made thirty miles before 
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Togo’s fleet appeared on our port bow. We, 
that is, the Peresviet, were the fourth ship in 
the battleship squadron. We were making 
from about twelve to fourteen knots. How 
anxiously we scanned the Japanese ships! 
We counted the vessels—there were four 
line-of-battle ships and four first-class cruisers; 
and we were six battleships and four cruisers. 
The Japanese were accompanied by at least 
eight divisions of torpedo craft; it was to be 
a final arbitrament between battle fleet and 
battle fleet. The advantage in ships and 
weight of metal was ours, but they also had 
advantages which overbalanced our numerical 
superiority. In the first place, we had to 
economize coal; our ships had deteriorated 
considerably for lack of proper dockyard 
attention. Also, the Japanese had had far 
more practice in gunnery than we; but we 
hoped that their weapons had somewhat 
deteriorated by use, while, alas! this could not 
be said of ours, at least not to the sume degree. 
The Japanese Admiral made the best use of 
his superior speed. About mid-day he crossed 
our bows, and then, changing from line 
abreast, he manceuvred as though he would 
refuse a battle. Previous to this there had been 
a slight exchange of shots, but this was nothing, 
it was only just a little range-finding. It was 
not until after two o’clock that the real battle 
opened. Before this the Japanese Admiral 
had manoceuvred constantly, until he con- 
sidered it time to admit of an engagement. 

He was now almost abreast of us, 7,000 to 
8,o00 yards on our starboard beam. Both 
fleets were line ahead, and in this formation 
the battle opened. 

We were six battleships; the Japanese four, 
and two cruisers, in the position indicated. We 
were now the fourth vessel in the line. The flag- 
ship hoisted the signal ‘‘ Engage,’ and imme- 
diately the firing began. This phase of the 
battle lasted for about an hour. It was se- 
vere, but not so severe as that which was to 
come, for our Admiral had now altered his 
course so as to reduce the distance between 
the fleets. The vessel which we had selected 
for our own particular target was one of the 
Fuji type; and although the sea was rising 
and made gunnery at the present range 
extremely difficult, yet we made at least 
three hits with our heavy guns, and at one 
time our target seemed to be on fire. We 
received no damage except to the mainmast, 
which was carried away by a ricochet from a 
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shell that had exploded short of us on impact 
with the water; nor did the ships ahead of 
us seem to have received any very serious 
damage, though the Ketvisan and the Pobieda 
were both hit. 

There was a short respite—of perhaps half 
an hour—while the two fleets were converging, 
and then the action reopened with desperate 
violence. The distance had been reduced to 
about six thousand yards. How the general 
action went it is almost impossible for those 
who took part in it as executive officers to 
say; all one knows is what happened to one’s 
own vessel and to one’s target. We still con- 
tinued to engage the vessel of the Fuji type, 
while she or such other of the Japanese vessels 
that had singled us out seemed to find their 
range in quick succession. Two 12-inch 
shells hit us amidships, one glanced upwards 
and burst in the air, the other carried our 
foremast away and wrecked a portion of the 
upper bridge. The tumult was appalling, 
for we had now arrived at quick-firer range, 
and a continuous stream of 12-pounder pro- 
jectiles were passing above us, exploding on 
our plates, or damaging our superstructure. 
Ever and again at intervals some great pro- 
jectile would hit us, doing woeful damage; 
but for the main part the heavy projectiles 
missed, and we on the bridge were so intent 
in watching for signals from the flag-ship and 
in conforming to the fleet movements that one 
had little time to estimate either the damage 
to ourselves or the damage which we effected. 

What we did notice, at least, and what 
appealed to us all, was the fact that one of 
the Japanese battleships hauled out of the 
firing-line just at the same moment as their 
fleet was reinforced by two more first-class 
cruisers. It seemed to us at the moment 
that we were getting the best of it, and when 
the Japanese ship broke out of the line a 
cheer arose from the deck of the Tsarevitch 
which passed all down our line. The sea 
was getting up, and the sun was sinking 
in front of us; for the first time for many 
months our hope of victory grew strong. 

Our three leading ships seemed to be con- 
centrating their fire on the Mikasa, which led 
the enemy’s line. That their shells were hav- 


ing great effect we could see, for the Japanese 
flag-ship was constantly hidden from our view 
by the dense smoke which the explosions on 
her decks had caused. Then, just at this 
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moment, when it seemed at last fortune had 
veered in our favor, the destiny which rules 
the law of chances turned against us. All we 
knew at the time was that our flagship had 
abruptly changed her course, She swung to 
port without warning and without signal, 
before it was realized that she was hit, and 
that her course had been changed, not from 
necessity but from the fact that she could not 
steer; the second vessel had followed her 
round so closely that a collision was narrowly 
avoided. As there was no signal yet from the 
flagship, we all conformed to this strange 
manoeuvre; but the intervals having been 
somewhat lost in the heat of the engage- 
ment, the squadron became a mob of vessels 
without formation. But even this need not 
have been final if the flagship could only have 
made her signal. Then came a paralyzing 
intimation that the Admiral-in-Chief had 
transferred the command. We knew what 
that meant—that he was either killed or 
wounded; and my own Admiral immediately 
ordered the fleet signal for the squadron to 
conform to his movements. 

And here the bitterness of our cup was filled 
to the absolute brim. We had lost both our 
masts, and we had not wherewith to hoist this 
signal, which was necessary to resuscitate 
order out of chaos. Nor had the Japanese 
been slow to realize their opportunity, and 
they were throwing projectiles into us with a 
rapidity of fire that was absolutely appalling 
in its results. My Admiral did all that he 
could do in the circumstances. He steamed 
ahead, flying the signal from a smoke-stack; 
but it was too late. The cohesion was irre- 
vocably lost, and the various captains, appar- 
ently interpreting the worst clause in their 
final instructions, saved themselves by flight. 
It passeth the understanding of men that the 
Japanese did not sink a single one of us; and 
this fact indorses my belief that it was sheer 
bad luck and not good gunnery and seaman- 
ship that beat us. 

Thus closes the history of the Russian 
Pacific Fleet, as far as I can give it to you. 
What its ultimate end will be, you and I can 
guess. But this I can promise you, my friend 
—that, even it takes Russia ten years to build 
another and adequate fleet, and if it is manned 
by the same material as this last, it will sweep 
everything in these waters before it. We 
have learned our lesson. 
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O event in contemporary history has 
N proved so revolutionary as the pres- 
ent war between Russia and Japan. 
That the struggle will exert an undreamt of 
influence upon the domestic affairs and foreign 
relations of the two belligerents themselves 
is apparent enough, so strikingly is it em- 
phasized by the dramatic events now hap- 
pening in Russia. 

The war has already become the pivot 
round which European politics revolve. The 
recent understanding between England and 
France, between France and Italy, between 
Italy and England, the loosening bond of the 
Triple Alliance, the practical isolation of Ger- 
many and the consequent courtship of the 
Kaiser with the Czar, in short, the new group- 
ing of European powers—all these late politi- 
cal movements of Europe have their origin, 
directly or indirectly, in the present war. 


JAPAN’S SUCCESS A STIMULANT TO ASIA 


Most of all, the destiny of Asia at large 
hangs upon the issue of the war. It was pre- 
dicted before the war that the triumph of 
Japan over Russia would mark the beginning 
of a new era in world affairs, and that the 
Oriental nations would feel that it had 
dawned. But nothing is more certain to 
me than that Japan cannot mold China to 
her will, unless by military occupation; that 
the Hindus and Siamese are too lazy to wake 
up soon; that the Arabs and Turks, the 
Afghans and Egyptians, will not so easily 
understand and attain the true spirit of 
Japan that is giving her success. That spirit 
is none but the modern spirit, which the 
Westerners have been preaching to those 
Asiatics for the last four generations. Japan’s 
triumph can, therefore, scarcely have a mirac- 
ulous effect upon those who have hitherto 
turned deaf ears to the Western persuasion. 


But whatever may be the outcome of the 
war, it cannot fail to exert a mighty influence 
upon Asia. Although the effects upon the 
Asiatic nations of Japan’s triumph will not 
be spectacular, it is reasonable to suppose 
that its influence will be salutary and uplifting. 
The example of sturdy independence, invinci- 
ble nationality, and the strength of intellectual 
and moral fibre capable of coping against a 
great Western Power, of the one whom Asiatic 
nations counted among their members—such 
an example suddenly thrust before their eyes 
will naturally vivify their already benumbed 
nerves, and give possibly a new life to their 
decaying constitution. Thus may the great 
efforts made by the West for the last few 
centuries to civilize Asia have in time their 
fruition through the agency of Japan. If 
such be the outcome, the Westerners can 
certainly not complain of Japan’s accom- 
plishing what they wished to have achieved. 

Nor does the potent influence of the war 
stop here. The West to-day watches with 
admiration not untinged with fear the remark- 
able phenomena exhibited by Japan. At 
first the Occident was taken by surprise, but 
it has already recovered from the shock Togo’s 
torpedoes sent vibrating throughout the 
world. It has already waked to the fact that 
the singular phenomena of Japan cannot be 
explained simply by the imitative propensities 
of the Japanese, however extraordinary these 
may be. “Battleships, machine-guns, locomo- 
tives—these the Japanese have bought or 
copied from us, but whence come the intelli- 
gence, energy, and system in handling them,” 
—thus asks the West. The logical conse- 
quence will be that the inquisitive West will 
search for light on the causes of the virility 
of the intellectual and moral fibre of the 
Japanese, on the constitution of their ancient 
civilization, and on the nature of Eastern 
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civilization itself, which has contributed 
greatly to the upbuilding of Japan. Thus 
will the West be brought closer to the East. 

This change of attitude of the Western mind 
from that of invincible contempt of every- 
thing Oriental to that of willingness to under- 
stand the East, is, I believe, among the most 
potent revolutionary influences of the present 
war. For it is bound to bear fruits far- 
reaching in their consequences on general 
civilization itself. Indeed, so superior are 
the intellectual faculties of the moderners, so 
overmastering their energy, so stubborn 
their nature, so deep-seated their conviction 
of their lordship over earth, that, until the 
attitude of their mind is mended, the cause 
of civilization can hardly have a fair chance 
of improvement. If the Russo-Japanese War 
has done something to this effect, it might 
be worth all the blood already shed, and the 
enormous sacrifices already made. 


THE EQUALITY OF YELLOW MEN AND WHITE 


Among many problems that arise out of 
the contact of the East with the West, the 
one that confronts us at the outset is the race 
question; for the East is mostly represented 
by the yellow or brown race, while the West 
is represented by the so-called white race. 
Among all barriers that separate man from 
his fellow-beings, none are so strong, so 
tenacious, as those of race and religion. The 
Russians call the Japanese “yellow pagans.”’ 
Laconic as are the terms, they express exactly 
the two ideas, which, the Russians believe, 
differentiate them from their present foe. 
On the other hand, the Chinese style the West- 
erners “the white devils.’ Against this wall 
of separation two mighty forces in the West 
have been battering, to break it down. Chris- 
tianity, with its doctrine of the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man, has been 
for the last nineteen centuries loudly pro- 
claiming the folly, if not the crime, of racial 
hatred. Lately democracy, with its pet 
dogma of the inherent equal rights of men, 
has added its force to the storming of the 
fortress. These attempts have, however, 
hitherto proved futile. The fortress of race 
prejudice remains as invulnerable as ever. 
It is so strong, because it is seemingly backed 
up by some unknown physiological or biolo- 
gical laws. Science has not yet succeeded 


in explaining to us what is that which con- 
It may be 


“ce 


stitutes the so-called “color.’’ 
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simply an accidental or physical difference 
in the color of the skin. But, popularly 
speaking, the ‘“‘color’’ represents all the differ- 
ences—physiological, moral, and mental— 
existing between races that cause a peculiar 
aversion of one to another. This aversion 
may or may not be the same as that which 
exists between the homely and the beautiful 
among human beings of the same race, owing 
to envy on the one side and pride on the other. 
But there is no use in denying the indis- 
putable fact that there is an inequality among 
races—a superior and inferior race—as there 
is an inequality, physical and mental, among 
human beings of the same race. History 
has conclusively proved that the white race 
is immeasurably superior to the black and 
red races. In Africa, in America, in Aus- 
tralia, the former has invariably driven out 
the latter from advantageous positions or 
brought them to subjection. 

Whether this acknowledged superiority of 
the whites will also prove true as against the 
yellow race remains, however, an open ques- 
tion. To the partial solution of the problem, 
the present war seems to afford the desired 
clue. For the war, bringing into play all the 
best, the most effective, of human faculties, 
has clearly demonstrated that the Japanese 
are not inferior to the Russians. And the 
Japanese form a branch of the yellow race, 
the Russians one of the white. It is a 
too far-fetched proposition to explain away, 
as the London Spectator once tried to do, the 
success of the Japanese by a few drops of 
white blood in their veins, owing to the 
mixture of races in prehistoric time. It is 
also unbecoming for the Anglo-Saxons to 
claim a difference of blood from the Slavs. 


NO “YELLOW PERIL”’ 


Nor is history devoid of such proofs. The 
yellow man had already climbed a few steps 
of the ladder of civilization when the white 
man was a tattooed cannibal. To quote 
from Mr. Townsend, “The brown man has 
founded and held together the largest and 
most permanent of human societies. He 
has built splendid and original cities. . . . 
He invented letters, arithmetic, and chess. 
He has carried many arts . to a high 
degree of perfection. He has solved the 
problem of reconciling the mass of mankind 
to their hard destiny, so that in Asia it is 
rarely the millions who rebel, and rarely that 
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famine, flood, and pestilence produce political 
discontent. He has produced great con- 
querors, great law-givers, and great poets. 
Above all, he has meditated so strenuously 
and so well on the eternal problem of the 
whence and whither that every creed as yet 
accepted by man, except fetichism, is Asiatic, 
and has been preached first by a brown man.” 

In spite of these past achievements of the 
yellow race, it is often said that the civiliza- 
tion of the yellow man has been invariably 
arrested, that his power of accumulating 
thought was soon exhausted, while that of 
the white man has been continually progress- 
ing. This is certainly true. But cannot 
this be explained by the fact that the modern 
white man has been constantly engaged, since 
his ancestors emerged from the woods of Ger- 
many or the swamps of Jutland, in the keenest 
struggle for existence, so that he had no time 
to arrest his progress, whereas the bountiful 
nature of the valleys of the Yangtze-Kiang 
and the Ganges, and of the Nippon Islands 
provided plenty of food to the dwellers 
therein, and their peculiar social organization 
protected its members from the merciless 
vicissitudes resulting from too sharp a com- 
petition of life, depriving them thus of the 
very incentive of progress? 


IS ASIA ONE? 


By emphasizing the equality of the white 
and yellow races, I do not mean to convey 
the idea that they are equal in capacities, or 
of the same nature. It is often asserted as a 
truism that human nature is everywhere the 
same. Is this true? If by human nature 
is meant our animal nature, with its appetite, 
passion, love of life and fear of death, then 
human nature is certainly the same every- 
where, for no one can escape from the prompt- 
ings of his animal nature—the physical foun- 
dation we are built upon. But if by human 
nature we mean the thoughts it weaves, the 
feelings it stirs, the ideals it aims to attain, 
then we will discover that the truism must be 
put under a closer scientific scrutiny; for 
our thoughts, feelings, and ideas are in a large 
measure the products of the accumulated 
experiences of myriads of our ancestral lives, 
of the education we undergo, and of the 
social surroundings we are placed in. Viewed 
in this light, we will find the contrast between 
the Eastern and Western types of mankind 
remarkable. 
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Right here it may, however, be fairly 
doubted whether there are such clean-cut 
differences between the Oriental and Occi- 
dental as to justify our broad generalization 
on the Eastern and Western types of mankind. 
Not to speak of the great differences existing 
between the Chinese and Hindus, even in 
India itself ““we have to deal,” to quote Lord 
Curzon, “with races that are as different from 
each other as the Eskimo from the Spaniard, 
or the Irishman from the Turk; with creeds 
that range between the extreme points of the 
basest animalism on the one hand and the 
most exalted metaphysics on the other; with 
the standards of life that cover the whole 
space between barbarism and civilization.” 
It is sometimes said that “‘Asia is one.” I 
cannot yet persuade myself to accept that 
conclusion, that there is such a thing as “an 
Asiatic consciousness.’’ But that the geo- 
graphical contiguity of the Asiatic nations, 
their common blood, their communal social 
organization, and, most of all, their common 
religious beliefs and philosophical teachings, 
imparting to them the same ideals of life, have 
helped to mold such a common type of man- 
kind as to justify its distinction from the 
Western, which in turn has evolved out of its 
respective geographical surroundings, poli- 
tical experiences and religious life—this I can 
see no reason to dispute. 





HOW EAST DIFFERS FROM WEST 


Let us, then, note the differences between 
the Eastern and the Western man. It is an 
every-day assertion among the Occidentals 
that everything Oriental is topsy-turvy; that 
they read backward, write backward, speak 
backward, and that this is “only the abc 
of their contrariety”’; that they “place a 
horse in the stable with his head where his 
tail ought to be”’; that they use white as the 
symbol of mourning, carry babies on their 
backs; that their signboards hang perpen- 
dicular instead of crossway; that their men 
—that is the Chinese—wear skirts and their 
women trousers! 

Besides these most obvious differences, 
there are significant differences in the tem- 
perament, habit, and manners of the two 
types of mankind—the Eastern and Western. 
The temperament of the Westerner is nervous, 
whereas that of the Easterner is phlegmatic. 
The habit of the former is active; that of the 
latter slow. The Easterners are _ thrifty, 
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economical; the Westerners wasteful, even 
extravagant. The manners of the Westerners, 
especially of the Anglo-Saxons, are blunt 
and coarse; their expressions direct and 
terse. The Easterners are polite in their man- 
ners, genial in their intercourse, and round- 
about in their speech. These different char- 
acteristics could be brought home to us by a 
hundred amusing illustrations, were space at 
my disposal. I can only refer the reader to 
that inimitable, ever humorous author, Rev. 
Arthur Smith, who is all-sufficient to illumine 
us on these points. 

Let us, then, pass to more serious differences 
that seem to exist in the aptitudes or ten- 
dencies of the Eastern and Western mind. 


A DIFFERENCE IN MENTAL ATTITUDE 


First, the Western mind is secular and 
empiric, whereas the Eastern is spiritual and 
religious. 

Unable to explain the secret of separate- 
ness which, he divines, unmistakably exists 
between the East and West, the author of 
“Asia and Europe” concludes by saying that 
“it must ultimately have some relation to 
the grand fact that every creed accepted by 
the great races of mankind has had 
its origin in Asia. The white man invented 
the steam engine, but no religion which has 
endured. The truth is, the European 
is essentially secular, that is, intent on securing 
objects he can see; and the Asiatic essentially 
religious, that is, intent on obedience to 
powers which he cannot see but can imagine.” 

Sweeping as may seem this generalization 
of Mr. Townsend, there is, I believe, some 
truth in it. “Europe, having accepted with 
hearty confidence the views of Peter and Paul 
about the meaning of what their divine 
Master said, regards all other systems of 
religious thought with contemptuous distaste, 
and sums them up in its heart as ‘heathen 
rubbish.’”” But even to Christianity itself 
Europe has not paid due respect, or, in other 
words, has not been very loyal to its teachings. 
For Europe can hardly be said to have: sat 
down for any length of time to lead the spirit- 
ual life enjoined by the religion it professes. 
Although for a few centuries during the Mid- 
dle Ages Europe tried to regulate its conduct 
according to Christianity under the over- 
mastering shadow of Catholicism, it soon 
broke loose from the religious chain, and by 
the glorious Renaissance and the Reform- 
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ation it again plunged itself into the most 
eager pursuit of secular life. 

In fact, all the glories and achievements of 
the West lie in its discovery and subjugation to 
man’s service of nature’s laws and forces, in 
the invention of mechanical arts, in the attain- 
ment of all that contributes to material com- 
fort, and in the cultivation of secular liter- 
ature and art. In saying this, I do not blind 
myself to centuries of theological disputes in 
Europe, to mountains of sacred literature, and 
to a host of theologians and saints Europe 
and America have produced. Nor do I try 
to belittle the mighty influence of Christ- 
ianity upon the West. Indeed, the most 
ennobling, the most humane phase of modern 
civilization, is the gift of Christianity. Were 
the Western civilization stripped of the high 
ethical ideas taught by the Founder of 
Christianity, how barren, how vulgar, how 
merciless would the commercial Christen- 
dom be! And yet, with due respect to the 
Western civilization, which calls itself Christ- 
ian, the assertion of the author of “Letters 
from a Chinese Official”’ is, I believe, not very 
far from truth that “it is certain that religion 
has less influence on your society; that you 
profess Christianity, but your civilization has 
never been Christian.”’ 

The experience of Asia has been different. 
The Asiatic peoples with a few exceptions 
have been religious through and through, 
or, in other words, have been most loyal to 
their Masters. The history of India is the 
history of one long effort to solve the problem 
how to conform the conduct of life to the 
teachings of its religion. The Moslems stick 
to the tenets and creeds of their religion with 
the tenacity and persistency that can be 
affirmed of but a few Christians, so that the 
Mohammedans are stumbling blocks to the 
Christian missionaries. Even the Chinese, 
the most practical of all Asiatics, have so 
faithfully and loyally followed the teachings 
of their Master, Confucius, that Chinese civil- 
ization can with perfect justice be declared 
to be crystallized Confucianism. 

How potent the sway of religion has been 
upon the Japanese, whose minds appear to 
the superficial observer to have been seldom 
overshadowed by religion, hence more secular 
than religious, is strongly demonstrated by the 
gifted pen of Lafcadio Hearn. In his last 
work before his death, he sums up the social 
evolution of Japan by pronouncing that 
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“the history of Japan is really the history 
of her religion.” 
Such has been the religiosity of Asia. 


THE WEST WARLIKE; THE EAST PEACE-LOVING 


Secondly, the West is militant, while the 
East is peaceful. 

Since the modern barbarians trampled 
mighty Rome under foot and laid the found- 
ations of their nationalities, their history is 
almost one uninterrupted record of fighting. 
War has thus become their favorite profession, 
and they have carried the art to such per- 
fection that no nation, unless it adopts their 
methods and their weapons of warfare, can 
cope with them successfully on the field. To 
the West nothing is more indicative of the 
strength and superior civilization of a nation 
than its military prestige. The fact that 
Japan, in spite of her peaceful and remark- 
able progress of thirty years in modern 
civilization, was never recognized by the 
Western nations as their equal, but that half 
a year of war with China and another with 
Russia made Japan jump from an insignifi- 
cant to a great nation—this is too sad a com- 
mentary on the militarism of the West. 
Nor is this the sole commentary; for in 
the West religion has consecrated the heroes 
of war, literature has immortalized them on 
its pages, art has adorned the forum and the 
market places with their statues, and the 
people have idolized them in their hearts. 

Such a militant spirit is not that of the 
Asiatic. He is, as a rule, peaceful, self- 
sacrificing, restful. True, the Huns under 
Attila, the Mongols under Ghenghis Khan 
and Tamerlane, not only overran Asia but 
made inroads to Europe. But these were 
the nomadic tribes of Asia, and, forming 
only an insignificant portion of the Asiatic 
population, their voice did not exercise an 
appreciable influence on the general tone of 
the Asiatic chorus. It is true that India 
and China each had many internal wars and 
revolutions. But they owed their origin 
mostly to the caprice, cupidity and whim of 
monarchs and ambitious upstarts. That the 
Chinese are at heart a peace-loving people, 
that their danger lies in the lack of military 
spirit, is too well shown by the sad plight 
they find themselves in to-day. For four 
thousand years they have proved their loyalty 
to the spirit of peace. They have invented 
many arts of peace, but have seldom con- 
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descended to use their genius for the invention 
of weapons for killing men. They have in- 
vented gunpowder, but have used it for 
burning fireworks or firecrackers. It is to 
the credit of the moderners that they have 
also invented gunpowder and used it for 
killing men instead of killing time! The 
Chinese have, in fact, made almost no im- 
provement on the weapons of warfare they 
invented ages ago. It affords much mirth 
to the moderners to watch the Chinese still 
clinging to bows and arrows, swords and 
halberds, to the military tactics and the 
strategy formulated three thousand years ago. 
If necessity is the mother of invention, this 
fact is a strong argument that the Chinese 
felt no necessity for war. 

It is also true that the Japan of feudal 
days has a record of wars and struggles as 
bloody as the history of feudal Europe can 
boast of, that the songs of those dread war- 
riors still form the lullabies for Japanese 
infants, and that the emulation of those 
heroes is still the goal of many ambitious 
Japanese youths. Japan, however, is per- 
haps the most warlike among the Asiatic 
peoples. And yet it may be fairly contended 
that her people on the whole love peace better 
than war, far more so than the moderners 
do, by the historic fact that during her life 
of five-and-twenty centuries she had only 
three foreign wars, excepting the China- 
Japan war and the present struggle; whereas, 
the United States, the youngest and most 
peaceful of all modern nations, has waged 
during her short life four wars with the out- 
side world, and “‘a most grievous and dolorous 
one within her own people.” 


THE MOST DEEP-SEATED DIFFERENCE 


Thirdly, the West is individualistic, while 
the East is communal or patriarchal. 

The unit of the Western society is the in- 
dividual; that of the East the family. This, 
I believe, is the most important, most funda- 
mental of all distinctions existing between 
two civilizations. Here we shall find the key 
to the solution of the whole problem. That 
individualism is the most distinctive feature 
of modern civilization needs no emphasis. 
Individualism is born of liberty, and liberty 
is the keynote of Occidental civilization. But 
for the other view, namely, the weakness and 
danger of individualism, and the strength and 
beauty of communal life, the Western public 
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is seldom appealed to. Among a few such 
appeals, the tirade on the evils of individual- 
ism by the author of that excellent satire on 
Western civilization, ‘‘ Letters from a Chinese 
Official,’ strikes me as one of the most 
eloquent ever penned. After describing how 
weak is the bond in Western society between 
a child and his parents, how he is left to him- 
self to “venture, struggle, compete, and 
win,” how ‘the ‘cash-nexus’ is the only 
relation you recognize among men,” the 
author declares: ‘‘ Now, to us of the East all 
this is the mark of a barbarous society. We 
measure the degree of civilization not by 
accumulation of the means of living, but by 
the character and value of the life lived. 
Where there are no humane and stable rela- 
tions, no reverence for the past, no respect 
even for the present, but only a cupidinous 
ravishment of the future; there, we think, 
there is no true society.”’ 

More fundamental and still deeper than all 
the differences already discussed in the tem- 
perament, habit, and manners, as well as in 
the aptitudes of mind, of the Eastern and 
Western man, are those existing in the great 
principles that rule and guide the two societies 
of the East and West. The principles that 
rule the Western society, I need hardly say, 
are liberty, equality, and fraternity, the 
greatest development of individual capaci- 
ties, equal opportunity to all, and good will 
to neighbors; the principles that guide the 
Eastern society are filial piety, reverence 
for the past, submission to authority, respect 
for age and seniority, and faithfulness to 
friends. According to these principles each 
man in the respective societies acts, and 
the breakers of the principles are the out- 
casts of society. 

When we place these principles in opposite 
columns, we discover not only no resemblance 
between them, but that they are diametri- 
cally opposed to one another, except in the 
faithfulness to friends. When men are gov- 
erned and actuated by these different prin- 
ciples, is it reasonable to expect that their 
conduct, thoughts and ideals should move in 
the same channel, in the same line? 


CAN THE WORLD BE UNITED? 


The above, then, are some of the points we 
have always to bear in mind in our attempt 
to understand the East and the West. 
strength 


The 
and weakness of the respective 
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societies seem to lie in the very victuals from 
which they derive their blood, their vitality. 
A fervent worshipper of liberty as I am— 
and I would certainly not exchange it for 
all the treasures of the world—we must at 
the same time admit that individualism car- 
ried to extremes is anarchy, disruption of 
society. And on the other hand, though 
in communalism might be found an elixir of 
social life, the extinction of personal liberty, 
with all the blessings it brings, might be worse 
than life itself. For that bondage to custom, 
tradition, and the past, that social tyranny 
which crushed every individual initiative, cir- 
cumscribing his capacities, killing his genius, 
and driving all men on the same beaten 
track, were the curses that infected the East, 
brought its stagnation, and presage its ulti- 
mate ruin. These, of course, must be broken 
down. But can we not discover some good 
in the Eastern society that has endured so 
long, while the Western is threatened with 
unrest, confusion, and anarchy? Cannot the 
West learn to its own benefit something 
from the East? Can we not hope to see 
evolving out of the intermingling of the two 
civilizations a better, more stable and ideal 
society? . 

Certainly he is a very narrow-minded 
man, who can see nothing good in any but 
his own civilization. In the vast and far- 
reaching dispensation of God, there may be 
many mysteries through which the feeble 
human eye cannot pierce. Among such may 
be the erstwhile separate development of the 
Eastern and Western civilizations and their 
ultimate union. Men are now just beginning 
to see in the present contact of the two civili- 
zations what wonders may be in store, of 
which neither prophets nor poets have fore- 
told or sung. 


THE MEETING OF EAST AND WEST 


Since the dawn of history all the nations 
of the world meet now for the first time 
face to face. The various efforts to unite the 
world have hitherto proved failures. The 
memorable efforts of Alexander to amalga- 
mate Europe with Asia reached only to the 
valley of the Indus. And his influence, 
though great in certain respects, was short- 
lived. The empire of Rome, majestic as it 
seemed, extended only to the outskirt of 
Asia, to the promontory of its namesake— 
Asia Minor. The religious fanaticism of the 

















PROGRESS ON THE PANAMA CANAL 


Crusaders led them to Asia to bring it to the 
Christian fold, but their energy languished 
before the wall of Jerusalem. The predatory 
incursions of the Mongols during the thirteenth 
century tended in a sense to unite Europe 
with Asia, but their efforts stopped at Esculia, 
in the vicinity of Rome, and only left in their 
footsteps ashes of sacked towns and heaps of 
bones of the slaughtered. 

But now for the first time meet Europe, 
America, Asia, practically the whole world. 
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From the standpoint of universal history, 
then, what a tremendous significance lies here 
in recent Asiatic development! It is truly 
one of the turning points of history, as signifi- 
cant as the Fall of Rome, as the Discovery of 
America, as the French Revolution. Will 
this, then, be a historic step toward the 
realization of Tennyson’s prophetic vision of 
the world’s destiny? 

‘In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the 

World!”’ 


PROGRESS ON THE PANAMA CANAL 


WHAT IS BEING DONE WITH THE MACHINERY LEFT BY THE FRENCH CONTRACTORS — THE 


HUGE ENGINEERING TASKS ON WHICH 


WILL BE AND HOW IT WILL 


AMERICANS ARE 
PRODUCE TWO 


WORKING —WHAT THE CANAL 


AMERICAN CITIES ON THE ISTHMUS 


BY 


LINDON BATES, Jr. 


HEN the treaty with the Republic 
of Panama had been ratified by 
our Senate, when a Canal Com- 

mission had been appointed, and when the 
French plans and surveys had been acquired, 
the way seemed clear for carrying through 
the canal project. The Commission received 
almost supreme authority over the Zone. 
The French machinery and the work already 
accomplished were placed under their charge, 
and they were directed to construct the canal 
in the best manner and in the quickest pos- 
sible time. But, when the Commission ar- 
rived on the spot, they found the political 
situation ticklish and the engineering prob- 
lem involved. 


THE ENGINEERING ASSETS ON HAND 


Of the things acquired from the French 
company, first in importance comes the 
Panama Railroad, a single-track, five-foot 
gauge road, parallel, in general, to the line of 
the canal and running from Colon to Panama. 
With 46 miles of main line and 146 miles of 
sidings and of spur lines to the excavations 
it is 192 miles long. The Panama Railroad 
Company, which owns the railroad, also owns 
the line of steamers from New York to Colon. 
Six members of the Isthmian Canal Com- 
mission have now been made directors of the 


company and the United States Government 
owns all the stock except a little over 14 per 
cent. which has been retained by private 
individuals who have directed the policy of 
the raitroad for many years, and still main- 
tain a majority of the board of directors. 
This state of affairs is now the subject of 
Congressional inquiry. 

The line holds a legal monopoly of the steam 
right of way, and no other means of com- 
munication, not even a wagon road, now 
exists across the Isthmus. Four dollars (gold), 
the fare prevailing until lately for first-class 
passage over the forty-six miles from Colon to 
Panama was an improvement on the twenty- 
five dollars fare which formerly prevailed, but 
it was much above the average rate in Mexico 
and South America. Both freight and pas- 
senger rates, however, have recently been 
reduced one-half. 

The excavation accomplished by the French 
is another detail. As neither the old sea- 
level project, however, nor the 65-foot level 
proposed, nor the 85-foot plan of our former 
Commission, whose estimate was the basis 
for the purchase, is likely to be adopted, the 
amount of useful excavation is still doubtful. 
The former Commission estimated it at 
39,586,000 cubic yards, but it may be less. 
The excavation at Culebra and at Emperador, 
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and part of the sea level cut as far as Bohio 
and on the Pacific end, will be of assistance. 

The great mass of machinery left strewn 
across the Isthmus is another asset. To an 
observer paddling on the Chagres River or 
wandering through the tangle of vines and 
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the ship lifts that the gifted, but venal, 
Eiffel proposed to install in place of locks, 
and miles of pipe and rails. Through the 
sixteen-year-old jungle on either side of the 
cuttings there are hundreds of dump-cars, 
intergrown with tropical vegetation. In un- 
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thickets on the Culebra Divide, there seems 
to be enough machinery to construct two 
or three canals and, in addition, stock a 
city of junk dealers. All along the Atlantic 
section of the canal the banks are heaped 
with structural material, parts of great cais- 
sons intended for the Bohio Dam, sections of 


THE GENERAL PLAN OF THE PANAMA CANAL, SHOWING THE LOCKS THAT 


foreseen places one comes upon rows of sheds 
housing reserve rails, pipes, cranes, engines, 
and cars. In one spot the Chagres has 
eroded the bank and exposed a buried loco- 
motive. Dredges, with unworn cogs revealing 


that they have scarcely been used, lie in many 
places along the river and the partly dug 
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canal. At the summit of the Emperador, 
280 feet above tidewater, are the sections of 
a dredge ready to be put together. Along 
the whole line, melancholy spectacles stand 
forth, monuments of frantic energy, misman- 
agement, and corruption. 


WILL BE NECESSARY IF IT IS BUILT WITH A SUMMIT LEVEL 


The utility of this machinery must rest 
with the contractors or the government 
engineers, who may employ what is fit. It is 
said upon good engineering authority that 
70 per cent. of the material can be used. 
Many of the small Belgian locomotives are 
being put into service. Several of the French 
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excavators are now at work. But the dredges 
and other floating machinery, a very costly 
part of the ‘material’ are in bad condition 
and out of date. Salt or brackish water has 
so injured the hulls of even the few dredges 
and cranes whose machinery might be used 
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OF 68 FEET 


that new hulls are imperative if they are ever 
to be employed. 


THE LABOR PROBLEM 


The labor problem is serious. The French 
got their workmen principally from Jamaica, 
and when the company went into bank- 
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ruptcy left thousands of them stranded on the 
Isthmus. Colon is almost a Jamaican town, 
and a language called ‘‘ English”’ is the ruling 
tongue. The inhabitants, too poor to leave, 
live along in hope of making a lucky strike 
in the Panama lottery, which will enable 
them to go back to what they pathetically 
call “home.” It is sixteen years since there 
has been any activity on the canal, and 
during this time the imported blacks have 
got out of the habit of working. At Culebra, 
where some are now employed, they at first 
utterly refused to return to work after a rain, 
and American foremen are now struggling 
to root out this custom. At half-past ten 
one fine morning we saw all the “boys” 
sitting in front of their cabins placidly puffing 
at their pipes. They had stopped for the 
rest of the day because of a half-hour’s shower. 
In a country where, during the wet season, an 
umbrella is a regular part of a man’s raiment, 
this habit is maddening. Where the labor 
for the new canal is to come from is thus an 
important question. The Philippines, Porto 
Rico, Central America, China and our South- 
ern States have all been suggested as sources 
of raw recruits, and none of them is satis- 
factory. The authorities will undoubtedly 
minimize the number of unskilled laborers, 
and substitute machinery, as far as possible. 


THE ENGINEERING DIFFICULTIES 


When the new Commission arrived, then, 
they found much débris, a railroad still 
dominated by the officers holding over since 
the failure of the French Company, the 
laziest Negroes that ever mishandled shovels, 
and a new Republic hailing them as heralds 
of golden harvests. Being technical experts, 
they began at once to examine the data of 
the French plans. They found these in- 
complete, with many vital details missing. 
The possibility of successfully piercing the 
ring of mountains that surrounds the valley of 
the upper Chagres, and so diverting the 
dangerous river beyond the canal zone, was 
undetermined. The engineers could not even 
make the final choice between a sea level 
and a lock canal, and it has been only recently 
that enough exact information has been 
gathered to allow this first question to be 
considered. 

One step toward the completion of the 
canal was made, however, when new bor- 
ings and surveys definitely proved that the 
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Culebra Divide could be pierced. It is true 
that this divide checked the French Com- 
pany and that the sliding clays were difficult 
to handle. But it is not true that masonry 
slopes above water will be necessary to keep 
the hill from sliding down upon the boats in 
the canal. The excavation of the Culebra 
Cut is far less of a problem than many of the 
others involving the location of dams and 
spillways and the disposition of vast volumes 
of excavated matter. Digging the Culebra 
Cut is merely a matter of going ahead scien- 
tifically with the best modern machinery. 

Since the Culebra Gap is the lowest avail- 
able spot for the canal to cross the central 
ridge, there can be no other place for the cut. 
The Commission have, therefore, begun work 
on a small scale there by the recent purchase 
of fourteen modern steam shovels, of which 
the daily capacity is 25,000 cubic yards for 
twenty-four hours. With this machinery, in 
addition to that now available, the Culebra 
Cut can forthwith be advanced. 

The real difficulty lies in two great engineer- 
ing problems. One is that of regulating or 
excluding the Chagres River; the other is the 
Main Dam. The Chagres River is a fair- 
sized stream, subject, in certain seasons, to 
torrential floods. A dam at Bohio, located 
where the Chagres River breaks through the 
Atlantic coast ridge, would establish the sum- 
mit level of the canal and carry it across the 
backbone of the Isthmus at Culebra. Con- 
sider the relations of these to the long-cher- 
ished sea-level project. The Chagres, until 
the Commission could find some way of divert- 
ing the waters from the canal, must be held 
in its own valley by a twenty-mile dam along 
the hill slope and above the canal. With 
this exposed embankment standing as the 
sole protection to the canal, the danger from 
torrents is apparent. If the river can be 
diverted from its present valley, the gravest 
objections to a low-level plan will be removed 
and from three to six locks eliminated. 

The Commission have made careful studies 
to determine if such a diversion would be 
practicable. All across the Isthmus, Amer- 
ican engineers in khaki, many with the huge 
straw hats worn by the natives, are making 
borings and running surveys to secure the 
fullest data for the Commission’s decisions. 
And even so mighty a feat as the diversion 
of the Upper Chagres from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific may be undertaken. The French 
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engineers considered that it could be accom- 
plished only by a ten-mile tunnel piercing the 
backbone of the Main Divide. If this project 
be adopted, a dam will be necessary, and a 
lowering of the canal level to approximate sea- 
level will result. 

The main dam is the other great problem. 
If it is located at Bohio so that the summit 


level will stand ninety feet above the sea, - 


solved before even the final plan of the canal 
could be determined. Enough data have 
recently been secured to settle the height of 
the summit level. A way has been found 
by which the constant menace of the Chagres 
flowing above and parallel to a low-level canal 
can be obviated, but the amount of material 
to be excavated upon the sea-level cut, with 
its one indispensable tide lock near the 





THE METHOD USED BY THE FRENCH COMPANY TO CUT THE PANAMA CANAL 


Locomotive cranes loading dump-cars 


less excavation will have to be made in the 
central section. But the cost of making adam 
to hold a ninety-foot level, together with 
the necessary locks, reservoirs and spillways, 
may more than counterbalance this economy. 
Here the best selection cannot be made until 
more complete data are in hand. Latest 
information indicates that solid foundations 
are twenty or more feet deeper than the last 
Commission reported. 

These two problems, therefore, had to be 


Pacific end, is almost twice that required for 
a two-lock canal at a thirty-foot level. 

There has long been a strong feeling that, 
since the canal is to be constructed for 
posterity, it would be wisest to dig a sea-level 
canal even at added expense. The Congress 
of Engineers in Paris, before whom, under 
the presidency of Ferdinand de Lesseps, the 
question of the Isthmian Canal was first 
debated, had decided almost unanimously in 
favor of a sea-level canal. After four years 
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of work new plans were adopted, this time 
for a lock canal, which was to earn sufficient 
money to refill the coffers of the company. 
Two years later, in 1889, came the failure of 
the company, and the original project was 
abandoned. Our first Commission pro- 
nounced it possible, but advised against it. 


HOW THE CANAL WILL BE DUG 


Within limits, we now know just about 
what may be done. The bottom width of the 
cut will be 200 feet and the depth 4o feet. 
The Suez Canal, averaging 115 feet wide at 
the bottom and permitting a draft of only 
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The Chagres will be regulated by dams and 
diversions. The great Bohio Dam, as planned 
by the last Commission, from foundation to 
top would be 200 to 250 feet, with 150 feet 
of it below the ground level... Such a dam 
would be nearly as high as the Flatiron 
Building in New York and fourteen times as 
long. The canal’s Atlantic terminus will be 
near Mindi at the head of Limon Bay. The 
old entrance, planned by engineers who never 
had to calculate upon such vessels as the 
Baltic, the battleship Virginia, or the even 
more gigantic Cunarders now building, is 
S-shaped, the entering curves each only five- 














A PART OF THE CANAL AS THE FRENCH COMPANY LEFT IT 


27 feet 10 inches, has proved too small. 
Several of the great new battleships of the 
British Navy can now go through it only 
with hazard, and none of the larger freighters 
fully loaded, such as have proved most 
economical for the transatlantic trade, could 
go through. Even the larger German liners 
trading to the Orient often lose their steerage- 
way and sheer against the sides. The Panama 
Canal will be able to admit even larger ves- 
sels. There must be one lock—a tide lock— 
near Miraflores, and possibly one at Bohio, 
to reduce excavation. 


eighths of a mile radius. <A large modern 
freight or passenger steamer must slow down 
to such a speed as to lose steerageway, if 
obliged to round a curve of a radius less than 
a mile. The change in the location of the 
Atlantic entrance will put that gateway to 
the canal two miles from the city of Colon. 


THE CANAL’S EFFECT ON TRADE ROUTES 


These facts will be significant in the polit- 
ical relations of the United States and Pan- 
ama. Among the people of Panama there is 
already vague talk of an impending change at 
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the Atlantic entrance of the canal; of a new 
harbor, two miles back from Colon, protected 
by breakwaters to be built across Limon Bay, 
leaving the city only its present open road- 
stead; of new-depots on a gigantic scale 
planned for La Boca on American ground. 
There are rumors of a great naval station on 
the islands in Panama Bay, with dry docks 
for the largest vessels, which will give the 
United States the fortress in the South Pacific 
that Blaine sought vainly to establish at 
Chimboteé. 


Our arrival in Panama probably means. 
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no reason why the ships passing through the 
new canal should utilize the unprotected 
roadstead of Colon or pass around the point 
to anchor in the shallows of Panama. 

In old Spanish times, Porto Bello was the 
Atlantic port of entry to the Isthmus. In 
its treasure house was stored the gold of Peru 
awaiting the fleet of galleons which brought 
it vearly to Castile. The markets were alive 
with the bustle of commerce and its citizens 
rich from their share in the spoils of South 
America. To-day it consists of half a dozen 
native huts amid a heap of ruins. Porto 





AN EXCAVATOR AT WORK IN THE CULEBRA CUT 


the founding of new cities at the canal en- 
trances rivalling the two main cities of Pan- 
ama. At these ports will be the coal depots, 
and thus the mooring places for transit 
steamers. The great wharves for the storage 
of freight will be all on the Zone, and these 
cities will be owned and governed solely by 
the United States. 

The cities of Panama and Colon have been 
children of the Panama Railway. It is only 
because they stand at the two gateways of the 
land passage across the Isthmus that they 
exist as they are to-day. But there will be 


Bello had no reason for existence, and ceased 
to be when the trade across the Isthmus left 
it and sought another channel. With the 
building of the canal, the two present cities 
of the Republic will lie also outside the line 
of commerce. Will modern Panama suffer 
the fate of ancient Porto Bello, or will it 
become a quiet suburb of Greater Panama? 
Secretary Taft’s executive order has not 
changed this prospect. He gave the Panama 
officials fair play on the tariff, by proclaiming 
that all importations to the Isthmus must be 
made through the Panama or Colon custom 
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THE FRENCH CONTRACTORS DREDGING THE CHAGRES RIVER NEAR GORGONA, TO THE PROPER DEPTH 


FOR THE CANAL 


house, and removed a number of minor diffi- 
culties. But there is nothing in the provisions 
of the latest agreement that will hold trade 
within the old lines. All commerce will be 
free to seek its natural avenue. 

By what machinery of organization the 
whole canal problem will be ultimately dealt 
with, is still undetermined. When the present 
Commission was formed, a member remarked 
pessimistically that they would be through 
investigating, and removed, by 1906. As a 
matter of fact, the original Commission of 


PORT 


seven members has served the purpose well. 
It has investigated and laid foundations in a 
conscientious and business-like manner. The 
ceremonies and formal drives of inspection 
parties, interspersed with elaborate lunching 
and counter-lunching of officials, such as in- 
variably in Europe accompany and clog the 
progress of an important commission, have 
been absent. But while this Commission has 
served excellently for spying out the land, 
the organization for the actual digging of the 
canal will undoubtedly be more compact. 





DEEPENING THE RIO GRANDE RIVER NEAR PANAMA 
Showing the flat country through which a section of the canal goes 

















THE SCOLLAY SQUARE SUBWAY STATION, BOSTON 








THE REMAKING OF BOSTON 


AN EXPOSITION EFFECT SECURED 


BY THE 
A PARK—TUNNELS, AND ELEVATED RAILROADS 


GROUPING OF DIGNIFIED BUILDINGS IN 
ADDING TO THE CITY’S CONVENIENCE— 


HOW A VIGOROUS COMMUNITY MAKES PROGRESS WITHOUT LOSING HISTORIC TRADITION 


BY 


ROLLIN LYNDE HARTT 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY A. RADCLYFFE DUGMORE 


NCE, when I was crossing the barren 
wastes of Wyoming in a railway coach, 
the man beside me remarked, ‘‘ Well, 

I suppose this is all right enough for a begin- 
ning, but I’d a whole lot rather see Wyoming 
when it’s finished.”” I may say the same of 
Boston. The present Boston is ‘all right 
enough for a beginning,’ but what of the 
future Boston, the Boston set forth in legis- 
lative appropriation, in last wills and testa- 
ments, in architects’ plans, in engineers’ 
designs, and in plainly marked tendencies 
whose results can be foreseen? Though the 
city will never be “finished,” we may never- 


theless get some fairly clear notions of what 
it will look like when the many projects now 
in hand are carried into execution. And of 
these none is more picturesquely sensational 
than the scheme for cleansing and beautifying 
the Charles River Basin. 

Boston, the city of lost opportunities, sat 
down with its back to the view. Its task is, 
therefore, to construct a new view in front of 
it. The ‘‘court”’ end of the town should have 
looked out upon the harbor; very well, the 
court end of the town will in future look out 
upon the beautiful Back Bay Fens, which 
were originally an ugly marsh, and upon a 
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A MODEL OF THE NEW HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL 
Which is to occupy a site in the new Back Bay Fens Park 


superb water park—not unlike the famous 
Alster Basin of Hamburg—which is to be 
created by damming the Charles River. 
Rather an ambitious programme? Yes; but 
the Bostonians are perfect Hollanders at play- 
ing fast and loose with physical geography. 
Having chopped eighty feet off Beacon Hill, 
extended their shore line to suit their fancy, 
and built a city of palaces where a bay once 
was, they will park a swamp and dam a tidal 
river without hesitation. 

Now this projected onslaught upon the 
Charles River means digging up 340,000 cubic 
yards of earth, carting thither 400,000 addi- 
tional cubic yards to serve as filling, massing 
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A SKY-SCRAPER INTRUDING ON HISTORIC BEACON STREET 
The maximum height of such buildings is regulated 


together 41,000 cubic yards of concrete, build- 
ing 2,800 cubic yards of stone masonry, and 
driving a forest of piles which, if laid end to 
end, would reach ninety-two miles. But the 
Charles deserves its fate. It ought to assist 
constantly in the drainage of Boston, but, 
instead, at low tide, its acres on acres of 
noisome mud-flats insult the eye and distress 
the Board of Health. Besides, it has worn out 
its Craigie Bridge. The projected dam, with 
a broad causeway a-top, will replace the 
bridge with a structure of monumental beauty, 
keep the river permanently at high water, 
turn it from alternate salt and fresh to fresh 
all the time, insure its purity, and drain Bos- 
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THE OLD STATE HOUSE IN BOSTON, WHICH IS PRESERVED AS AN ANCIENT LANDMARK 


The lower end has been remodeled to form an entrance to the new tunnel to East Boston 
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ton hygienically. But Boston does nothing 
by halves. A charming triangular park (all 
of made land) will fill in the angle between the 
dam and the present Boston shore, and thither 
will flock the tenement folk of the teeming 
North End. An elm-shaded boulevard, like 
that already being developed on the Cam- 
bridge side, will adorn the Back Bay margin 
of the river, and invite the Beacon Street 
worthies to tidy their back yards. Yachts 


adjunct; and more for further developments. 
But what of that? Having already spent 
nearly $4,000,000 on park improvements 
bordering on the Charles, Greater Boston 
means to see the thing through handsomely. 

With the Fens, the case is altogether dif- 
ferent. They are taking care of themselves. 
They are becoming not a second, but a third 
Copley Square. Chance—or “psychic forces”’ 
—grouped the Museum of Fine Arts, the 





HOW THE CHARLES RIVER BASIN WILL LOOK 


The open-air gymnasium and the park beyond, at the left of the picture, are more 


and pleasure craft will multiply. In winter 
you may clamp on your skates and go skim- 
ming between Boston and Cambridge to New- 
ton and even to Watertown. Thus the 
Charles, which Henry James contemptuously 
called ‘‘too big for a river, too small for a 
lake,” is to be made the splendid centre 
of a park system without parallel in Amer- 
ica. And the bill? Three million dollars 
for the dam and the park alongside it; 
$2,500,000 for the West Boston Bridge, now 
nearly completed, its noblest architectural 


Public Library, the New Old South, and 
Trinity Church with distinguished effect; 
chance lately repeated the process, about the 
corner of Massachusetts and Huntington 
Avenues, by grouping the new Symphony 
Hall, the new Horticultural Hall, the New 
Conservatory of Music, and the new Emer- 
son College of Oratory in an impressive 
ensemble; and now chance is making the 
Fens an even nobler example of combined 
architectural achievement. Simmons College 


—a sort of Pratt Institute, lately established 
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—has erected a graceful Colonial structure 
close to the Isabella Stuart Gardner Museum 
(“the house that Mrs. Jack built’’), and at 
no great distance the five stately buildings 
of the Harvard Medical School are slowly 
lifting their fagades of white marble. Com- 
pleted at a cost of more than $2,000,000, 
those five buildings will give the Medical 
School a magnificent equipment, while their 
location within a stone’s throw of the new 


me. 
WHEN 1HE PROJECTED DAM IS COMPLETED 
than ten years old. In time the other parks will fringe the banks of the river for miles 


Children’s Hospital, the new Thomas Morgan 
Rotch Infants’ Hospital, and the new Samari- 
tan Hospital will afford affiliations not to be 
found elsewhere in the country. Nor are 
these the only admirable things that are fast 
crowding into the Fens. A model studio 
building is under way, the Church of the 
Disciples is rapidly nearing completion, other 
churches will probably follow, and by 1909, 
if not sooner, the Museum of Fine Arts will 
leave Copley Square for the Fens. That it 
will be worthily housed, no one need doubt. 


And what does all this mean? Simply that 
the Exposition idea, the grouping of monu- 
mental structures in a delightful park—for 
such the Fens are really to be, with the Fen- 
way kept inviolate by authority—is adopted 
by a city and made permanent. Distance, 
the first requisite of a commanding site; 
gracious lines, especially in the courses of 
public highways; the exemption of a fine 
civic centre from commercial invasion, and 





that subtle thing, part physical, part fanci- 
ful, called ‘“‘atmosphere’’—these the Fens 
must henceforward provide and enjoy. Hap- 
pily the very frame of the picture begins to 
grow splendid. On the Back Bay side a solid 
row of handsome buildings—the Somerset 
Hotel, the domicile of the Historical Society, 
the Medical Library, and many apartment 
houses and private residences, with creamy 
facades combined harmoniously—is quiver- 
ingly reflected in Stony Brook as you look 
across charming spaces of blended marsh and 
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meadow. Everywhere abound pretty flower- 
ing shrubs, with here and there a row of Lom- 
bardy poplars suggesting a landscape you 
have somewhere seen—by Hobbema, was 
it not? Moreover, the completed Fens will 
adjoin the completed Charles River Basin 
and the older elm-bowered Commonwealth 
Avenue, a park in itself, that leads to the 
Public Garden and the Common, which is 
oldest of all. The Common last summer 


looked like a farm—ploughed, sown, har- 
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consequence the ancient trees fell dangerously, 
and perhaps fatally, ill. Then came experts, 
who diagnosed the case. The newspapers 
blazed with indignation. The city forester, 
after a spirited campaign of self-exculpation, 
at last went in for remedial measures, and 
Boston will never again show itself remiss in 
its care of its oaks and elms. That much, 
at least, is clear gain. 

But beauty-loving Boston is also busy else- 
where. The new monuments to Channing 
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A BRIDGE OVER ONE OF THE STREAMS IN THE BACK BAY FENS, BOSTON 


Showing how a park has been made of a marsh e 


vested, and all beneath the magnificent trees 
that the therapeutic farming was meant to 
save. Will the future Boston still have those 
trees? Perhaps; perhaps not. 

Boston graded its Common, thereby bury- 
ing some of its trees too deep, and leaving 
other trees without depth enough; it mul- 
tiplied concrete walks, thus depriving their 
rootlets of water; it loaded their branches 


with telephone wires; it kept the grass close- 
cropped so that falling rain dried quickly; it 
encircled feeble limbs with iron bands; and in 


and Hooker and Bartlett and Warren are 
soon to be followed by St. Gaudens’s bronze 
statue of Phillips Brooks, to stand on the 
grounds of Trinity Church, probably facing 
Huntington Avenue, and by H. H. Kitson’s 
bronze statue of Governor Banks, which is to 
be placed outside the State House on Beacon 
Hill. Daniel C. French’s exquisite bronze 
doors for the Public Library are already in 
place, St. Gaudens will before long have 
produced two notable allegorical groups to 
surmount the now tenantless granite plinths 
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One of a group of buildings that is making the Back Bay Fens a place of architectural distinction 


in front of the building, and the Hall of Flags 
in the State House awaits a series of new 
statues of the heroes of the Commonwealth. 
Mural decoration in the Public Library is 
not yet a completed chapter. Sargent will 
continue his masterly decoration of what is 


familiarly known as Sargent Hall, but the 
blank panels on the walls of the great reading 
room are still undecorated. 

Yet what shall self-adornment profit a city 
unless that city meanwhile wage continuous 
warfare against ugliness? Boston is fighting 
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for a law to banish advertisers’ bill-boards 
from the parkways, and the existing laws 
against sky-scraping are enforced, literally, 
with a vengeance. Witness the decapitated 
Westminster Chambers. Buildings in Copley 


Square may rise to a legal height of ninety- 
feet—this to preserve the harmony of the 
general effect—and the wayward Westmin- 
ster Chambers indulged in an additional six 


feet. 
considerations in a delirium of “ puritanitis,’ 


Boston rose in its wrath, forgot esthetic 


’ 
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even sky-line and never a bare side-wall to be 
blazoned in flaming capitals with advertise- 
ments. On the other hand, the restrictions 
upon height tend toward low-stud offices. 
if this goes on indefinitely the time will come 
when only short men can do business! But 
it is not for this that I quarrel with Boston’s 
swiftly changed commercial quarter. I con- 
fine my censure to a grumble about its 
modernness. With each succeeding year Bos- 
ton becomes more like Chicago or New York. 





Photographed by the Detroit Photographic Co. 


ANOTHER BRIDGE IN THE BACK BAY FENS 


and forced the owners of the Westminster 
to hew off the offending top story, to the 
outrage of proportion, but to the vindication 
of the majesty of the law. Rather a single 
instance of disfigurement than the sacrifice 
of a principle making for beauty! 

Down town you may build to an altitude of 
125 feet. There you must stop. Boston 
doesn’t need sky-scrapers; bring the whole 
mercantile district up to the legal level and 
you'll still have room and to spare. Be- 
sides, you will have handsome streets with an 


Look at the newly-erected Old South Block, 
which half surrounds the ancient meeting- 
house in Washington Street. How utterly 
out of keeping with Boston’s architectural 
traditions! Besides, the rebuilding of Boston 
involves the demolition of many a quaint and 
curious landmark. Lately the old Boston 
Museum has come down, and likewise the 
John Hancock Tavern, where the Tea Party 
heroes dressed up as Indians. The Old Cor- 
ner Book Store, built in 1712, is marked for 
destruction. Park Street Church, less ancient 

















THE BUILDINGS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY AND THE MEDICAL LIBRARY 
Overlooking Stony Brook, Back Bay Fens 
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THE BRONZE STATUE OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING -THE NEW STATUE OF GENERAL HOOKER 


At one end of the Public Garden In front of the Massachusetts S:ate House 
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THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH THE STATUE OF WILLIAM FRANCIS BARTLETT 
Crowded by a typical new office building One of the many memorials being set up to beautify the city 
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MRS. J. L GARDNER’S MUSEUM THE DECAPITATED WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS 
One ot the group of handsome buildings being erected in the Made hideous by the removal of the top story because it exceeded 
Back Bay Fens the legal height by six feet 
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THE JOHNSON MEMORIAL PILLARS AT THE ENTRANCE TO THE FENS 
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THE TERRITORY WHICH WAS E 


SAVATED TO FORM THE GREAT WACHUSETT RESERVOIR 


Ten years’ digging has produced an artificial lake 35% miles in circumference, 129 feet deep, with a water-level 395 feet above high tide in 


Boston Harbor. 


but not less interesting architecturally, will 
soon be obliterated. Thus, when the Institute 
of Technology has left Boylston Street, St. 
Paul’s Church abandoned its pillared temple 
opposite the Common, and the Museum of 
Fine Arts gone to the Fens from Copley 


Two thousand people had to give up 225 homes to make way for the reservoir 


Square, and when the present City Hall and 
the venerable Custom House have been 
replaced by new, we shall have a changed 
Boston indeed, and the fun of living there 
will be measurably diminished. 

There are things, however, that proudly 











THE WACHUSETT DAM, WHICH RETAINS THE WATERS OF THE NEW RESERVOIR 


The dam is 1,250 feet long, 129 feet high, and 175 feet thick at the base, and bears the pressure of 63,000,000,000 gallons of water 
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defy change. Suggest the demolition of 
King’s Chapel or of the Bulfinch front of the 
State House and all Boston will fly at your 
throat. As a tunnel station the Old State 
House is sure of permanency, though the 
Irish periodically have the British lion and 
the unicorn removed from its State Street 
front. Faneuil Hall survives as a place to 
hold mass-meetings, the Old South as a mu- 
seum and lecture hall, and Paul Revere’s 
house has lately been bought by a public- 
spirited citizen, who intends it to become a 
headquarters for the patriotic societies. Christ 
Church, from whose steeple Paul Revere’s 
lanterns were hung—‘“one if by land and 
two if by sea’’—to start him on his ride to 
warn the colonists of the British advance 
upon Concord and Lexington, is maintained 
by the Episcopalians. No one has yet 
threatened to invade the Old Granary Bury- 
ing Ground or the pre-Revolutionary grave- 
yard on Copp’s Hill. Altogether, then, in 
spite of its changed appearance, the future 
Boston is sure of a splendid legacy of historic 
shrines. Moreover, the new “sight-seeing 
auto’’ makes them more accessible to tourists 
than the “Seeing-Boston car’’ did. 

Boston will some day recognize the econ- 
omic value of its relics of antiquity. Relics 
bring tourists, tourists money. Hence the 
amazing stupidity of permitting a single 
tourist Mecca to fall into decay. Yet this 
happens, even in the city that has so elabo- 
rately memorialized itself with bronze tablets. 
I can take you to a most romantic arched 
passageway out of Garden Court Street, lead 
you under a building, bring you out in front 
of an old colonial mansion, and, passing its 
fine portals, show you the window that 
Governor Hutchins jumped out of when 
mobbed by the Stamp Act rioters. That 
dignified pre-Revolutionary mansion is now 
a rear tenement, and an uncouth voice calls 
down from an upper window, “Oi’m Gov’nor 
Hutchins’ grand-daughter!’’ My point is 
this: were all such historic treasures kept 
sacred, the visiting Westerner would greatly 
prolong his Boston sojourn, to the very 
appreciable augmentation of hotel bills, cab 
fares, and various incidental tributes to the 
city’s prosperity. 

Just at present, however, Boston is less 
concerned about the time that is past than 
with the space that is present. A Bostonian 
is a man who wants to go from one place to 
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another “faster than it’s possible.’”” The new 
East Boston Tunnel (which is nearly a mile 
and a half long and which cost $3,000,000) 
trundles him ninety feet below the harbor 
through a tube of cement that will grow 
harder and stronger with the centuries. It 
is the only all-cement tunnel in the world. 

New tunnels and new “L’s”’ work striking 
changes in commercial topography. The 
South Terminal, by making Summer Street 
an important thoroughfare, has created a 
thriving retail district, and the North Station 
might have had a similar effect were not the 
region around it infested with horse markets. 
These are togo. After a little, the speeding of 
horses in front of them will be done away with, 
and where you can’t speed horses you can’t 
sell them. Here, then, we have the first step 
toward a new shopping centre. The Salem 
Street ghetto is moving in various directions. 
By and by, Boston will have at least half a 
dozen ghettos, and Salem Street will become 
part of Boston’s very big Little Italy. 

On the whole, the standards of human 
existence within the city itself are apparently 
destined to drop—not seriously, perhaps, but 
appreciably. “The thing” is to have an 
estate in Milton or Dedham or Beverley and 
to make Boston your winter resort. People 
seriously live in Boston not because they 
wish to, but because they have to. 

For one thing, the Isabella Stuart Gardner 
Museum is to be made a public institution 
after Mrs. Gardner’s death. A board of 
trustees will administer it, the admission fee 
will be merely nominal, and the number of 
open days will be greatly increased. For 
another thing, the city must some day benefit 
by Benjamin Franklin’s will. His legacy of 
a thousand pounds sterling, put out at interest 
in 1790, now amounts to $403,000, and that 
splendid total will be spent in establishing 
a Workingmen’s Institute just as soon as 
politicans stop wrangling about it. Still 
again, the Salvation Army is planning a 
$200,000 People’s Palace, which, with its 
happy combination of hotel, library, restau- 
rant, assembly hall, labor exchange, relief 
department, etc., will minister to “all sorts 
and conditions of men.’’ Meanwhile public 
baths and public playgrounds seem certain 
to increase. The point has been reached 
where Boston’s rulers visit social settlements 
to question the residents and find out what 
local improvements are the shortest cuts to 
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aldermanic popularity. New theatres, how- 
ever, we shall not expect for many a day; 
there are rather too many at present. Never- 
theless, there is crying need for an opera house 
and, at the other end of the dramatic scale, for 
a roof-garden. Summer in Boston is not 
a merry season. The warmer the welcome, 
therefore, that awaits the proposed $250,000 
“Luna Park,’’ with its 150-foot tower and 
its 50,000 electric lights, at Nantasket Beach. 
Besides,, the Revere Beach Boulevard, which 
is soon to be extended all the way to 
the Point of Pines, adds new possibilities in 
the way of summer outings. 

I think, too, that Boston is bound to 
witness a rather notable commercial expan- 
sion. It is now spending $8,000,000 on a 
broad waterway, thirty-five feet deep, which 
will traverse the harbor from wharf to open 
sea and be finished, if fortune favors, by the 
end of 1907. The New England port can 
of course never rival New York; a day’s 
sailing nearer Liverpool counts squarely 
against Boston, since freight goes cheaper 
by water than by rail, and the further it goes 
by water the better; and yet New York hasn’t 
sufficient room for its swollen maritime com- 
merce and Boston gets an ever-growing 
amount of the overflow. 

Eight million dollars to deepen Boston 
Harbor, $3,000,000 to dam the Charles River 
—these are petty sums beside the $30,000,000 
that Greater Boston is spending on its vast 
Wachusett Reservoir at Clinton. Next sum- 
mer the completion of ten years’ digging and 
building will give the Metropolitan District 
by all odds the largest artificial reservoir on 
earth, with a total shore line of 354 miles, a 
maximum depth of 129 feet, a dam 1,250 feet 
long and 175 feet thick at its base, a water 
level 395 feet above high tide in Boston 
Harbor, and a storage capacity of over 63 
billion gallons. By right of eminent domain 
the Commonwealth ousted 2,000 people from 
their ancestral homes; devasted as many 
acres of forest; demolished or removed some 
225 dwelling houses, to say nothing of barns and 
sheds; pulled down a hotel, six school-houses, 
four churches, and half a dozen mills and 
factories; abolished twenty miles of highway; 
made the railroad rip up its tracks; and even 
ruthlessly carted away a cemetery. Having 
indemnified the evicted country folk, as far 
as money could reasonably do so, it then pro- 
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ceeded to shovel up 7,000,000 cubic yards of 
earth from 4,200 acres of land, and to lay 
stone upon stone till 275,000 yards of masonry 
were ready to sustain the artificial lake whose 
waters bury the ancient town of West Boyl- 
ston eighty feet deep. In mere dollars and 
cents the rebuilding of the railway cost most 
heavily, for the new route has involved an 
outlay of $100,000 a mile, since a tunnel had 
to be bored and a long steel viaduct con- 
structed. 

All this is to provide pure water for the 
1,300,000 people who live in Boston and in 
the twenty-eight towns and cities within a 
radius of ten miles of the State House. As 
soon as the Wachusett Reservoir is done, the 
water board will pounce upon the Assabet 
and the upper watershed of the Ware; after 
that it will tap the Swift, the Deerfield, the 
Westfield, and the Squannacook; and event- 
ually it will provide Greater Boston with a 
chain of reservoirs reaching almost to the 
western boundary of the State and fed by 
streams of an area of 1,412 square miles. The 
system thus completed will be the largest, 
and incidentally the cheapest, in the world. 

Such, then, are the more obvious tendencies 
that mark the rebuilding of.Boston—engineer- 
ing projects turning land into water and water 
into land, and creating new highways through 
the air, beneath the soil,-even under the 
harbor; esthetic movements adorning the 
city with new parks, new statues, new paint- 
ings, new successes in architecture; the his- 
torical sense clinging tenaciously—would that 
it clung even more tenaciously—to its chief 
historic heirlooms; social changes counter- 
checked by institutional efforts in behalf of 
popular culture and sane recreation and the 
peaceful enjoyment of life; and all this with- 
out brag or self-consciousness. But the larger 
meaning of the thing quite escapes the Bos- 
tonians. For the larger meaning is this: after 
contributing with lavish self-forgetfulness to 
the making of the West, after sending its 
sons in magnificent numbers to the Mississippi 
Valley and beyond, and after shouldering the 
burden of a huge foreign population, Boston 
has refused to become the “abandoned farm”’ 
of Oliver Herford’s well-known epigram, but 
has preserved its virility and entered upon a 
thoroughly Western career of progress and 
expansion. It is the New England Chicago, 
and will so remain. 











TRE CONFESSIONS 


OF A COMMERCIAL 


SENATOR 


I ENTER POLITICS AND POLITICS THEREAFTER 
BECOMES MY BUSINESS 


(A STUDY FROM LIFE) 


my fortieth year. I went to the polls 
when a president or a governor was to 
be elected, and occasionally to the primaries. 
But I went with about the same feeling with 
which I paid my taxes. The city seemed to 
be ruled by a sort of underworld that touched 
me only as a property owner, and occasionally 
aroused my disgust through the disclosures of 
corruption in the city council. 
It was really self-interest that led me first 
into politics. The city was growing rapidly 


Pees had never interested me up to 


‘and real estate values were going up. I 


owned a large block of land near the centre 
of the city, which was covered with small 
buildings that I did not care to replace with 
larger ones. I found its tax valuation going 
up to such an extent that it was becoming 
unprofitable to hold the land unimproved. I 
made some inquiries about the local assessor, 
and, before the next assessment, went to the 
County Auditor. He suggested that he had a 
fight on his hands for re-election, and inti- 
mated that a campaign contribution might 
help my case. I contributed a hundred 
dollars, and on his election secured the ap- 
pointment of a man as assessor upon whom I 
could rely. Through him I was able to keep 
my assessments down to a reasonable figure, 
and in this way made my entrance into local 
politics. 

The city had been growing with great rapid- 
ity. It was ragged and spread over a large 
area. One day the president of the bank of 
which I was a director said that he thought 
that a street railway would be a profitable 
venture, and suggested that I go in with him 
and secure a franchise. I smiled at this idea, 
for I knew nothing of street railway matters, 
and had no money to invest in such a project. 

“* Oh,” he said, ‘you can leave that to me, 


if we can only secure the franchise. You are 
well known among the politicians, and have 
a number of friends in the council. At the 
same time, you are the owner of a large tract 
of land on the outskirts of the city which 
might be reached in our routes.” 

This suggestion appealed to me. We had 
a franchise for twenty-five years prepared by 
our attorneys. I took the matter up with 
Murphy, one of the party leaders, a number 
of aldermen, and the Mayor. Murphy said 
that it would propably cost from $5,000 to 
$10,000 to see the matter through the council. 
I refused to consider such a proposition. 
But my associates were not so delicate. 
Some arrangement was ultimately made. 
We interested the daily papers in the project, 
and finally the franchise was granted to a 
dummy from whom we purchased it for 
$15,000. Most of this, I fancy, stopped in 
the pocket of Murphy, the party boss, who 
had managed the matter for us. 

Estimates were secured of the cost of con- 
struction, and with these in our pockets, we 
went to New York to finance the proposition. 
It did not occur to me that money could be 
borrowed upon a mere privilege in the streets, 
which was terminable at the end of twenty- 
five years. But we boldly proposed to issue 
a half million dollars of bonds and to use the 
proceeds for construction purposes. The 
bankers seemed to be interested chiefly in 
the size of the city, its rate of growth and the 
distribution of the people. I ultimately 
learned that a franchise in the streets was the 
best sort of security, and that one could 
secure a loan upon it even in excess of the 
cost of construction, for in a growing town, 
earnings are bound to increase, whether times 
be good or bad, from 1o to 15 per cent. a 
year. We finally secured a loan for a half 
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million on consideration of giving the bank 
20 per cent. of the stock, or $200,000, for 
underwriting the bonds. We issued a million 
of stock, and found ourselves the possessors 
of a street railroad and $800,000 of stock 
certificates that had cost us practically 
nothing. 

From the first, the road paid interest and 
operating expenses. Within a few years we 
had increased our capitalization to $5,000,000 
and secured such extensions and franchises 
from the council as were necessary to com- 
plete the system. In large part, we did this 
without using corrupt methods. We organ- 
ized the citizens or real estate speculators of 
a neighborhood, who fought our battles for 
us. We used to send delegations to the City 
Hall, clamorous for an extension, so that it 
appeared to the people that the company was 
conferring a favor upon the city by building 
new lines. In five years our earnings doubled, 
and I had made $2,000,000 in a business 
which I knew nothing of a few years before, 
and in which I had not invested a dollar and 
had put very little personal time or energy. 

By this time, I knew the value of such 
properties and was in touch with banking 
institutions in other cities. I looked up the 
matter of artificial gas and found it to be even 
more profitable than railways. I found a gas 
contractor willing to erect such a plant and 
take his pay in bonds. I succeeded in getting 
a franchise, through the aid of the newspapers, 
one of which I now had an interest in, with 
the assistance of the local boss Murphy. 
Every one was interested in the development 
of the town, and the citizens were proud of 
my enterprise. 

Our earnings in the gas business increased 
by leaps and bounds. In time, we introduced 
economies and disposed of the by-product so 
advantageously that we were able to place 
gas in the mains at but little cost; the earn- 
ings from the sale of gas was “velvet.” 

I had chosen as manager of the street rail- 
way a leader in the Democratic party who 
was thoroughly familiar with ward politics. 
He knew all ‘“‘the boys.’’ He cemented his 
friendship by giving employment on the line 
to their friends and relatives. He was con- 
stantly about the City Hal, and was known 
as a good fellow, so that he cculd secure almost 
anything he wanted from tii¢ councilmen of 
either party. In time, he practically dictated 
aldermanic nominations in the low2>r wards. 


He permitted one alderman to handle our 
scrap-iron. Another shod our horses. Another 
had all of our insurance. There was always a 
lawyer or two to whom we gave some sort of 
business. 

In much the same way, I became identified 
with the Republican organization. My large 
contributions to the campaign funds gave 
me a standing in the party councils. I was 
soon made treasurer of the Executive Com- 
mittee. In time, I came to dominate the 
organization. The first favor which I asked 
of the organization was the naming of the 
county auditor. I appreciated that by one 
stroke of his pen, the Auditor could increase 
our taxes hundreds of thousands of dollars, by 
merely estimating our franchises as taxable 
property. 

Almost unconsciously, I ultimately became 
the leader of the Republican party in the 
city and county. I did not achieve this 
position as an ambition, but drifted into it 
from the necessity of the situation. 


A FIGHT FOR THE CITY 


But the time was approaching for the ex- 
piration of our franchises, renewal of which 
had become a political issue. A municipal 
election was approaching, and the mayor and 
council who were to be elected would have 
the franchise to dispose of. 

We had picked out for our candidate for 
mayor a young man named Williams, who 
had been a very satisfactory alderman and 
who was well known to me. He was a man 
of commonplace abilities with a general 
reputation of being a good fellow. On the 
evening before the convention we had a con- 
ference in my office and fixed up the slate. 
Enough men were taken into our confidence 
to make sure of the arrangement, and in 
the morning the idea was quietly circulated 
from group tc group until it became the 
sense of the convention. Whatever opposi- 
tion arose was unorganized and badly led. 
Williams was nominated without opposi- 
tion, and the Executive Committee, which 
had control of the Republican organization, 
was made up to our satisfaction. All was 
now easy sailing. The city was safely Re- 
publican by several thousand votes, and I 
had the party in control. 

I had always found it wise, however, to 
keep in touch with the Democratic organiza- 
tion. Though the Democrats had not elected 
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a mayor for many years, there were many 
wards from which they returned aldermen. 
I had a friend, Terence McGann, who was at 
the head of the Democratic organization. I 
had started him in politics. He was a lusty 
Irishman of about thirty years of age, and 
when I first met him he was working in a 
brewery. He was a natural politician—one 
of the radiant kind. I had lent him sufficient 
money to open a saloon. Soon his influence 
extended from his ward to the surrounding 
districts. His very instinct for doing a kindly 
thing made him liked, and he had been able 
to place many men in our employment from 
all over the city. This added to his power 
with “the boys.’ In addition to this, he 
always had money at election time. I had 
induced him to try to secure control of the 
organization, and he was easily successful. 
By this time I thoroughly appreciated the 
necessary intimacy between my business and 
politics. They were identical. They de- 
pended upon each other. And in devoting 
myself to politics, I was in reality devoting 
myself to business. 

Terence came to see me before the conven- 
tion. I asked him whom we were going to run 
for mayor. ‘You know we have been talk- 
ing about Jackson,” he said. ‘Well, we can 
nominate him, and he will be defeated just 
as he was before, unless Jim Ballantyne makes 
us some trouble.” 

I asked Terence who Ballantyne was. 

“Well, he is a young fellow who came to 
the city some years ago and has been making 
himself busy in politics lately. He recently 
made a corking speech at the Jackson Day ban- 
quet and got the boys allstirred up. He is the 
fellow who defended the Moulders’ Union in 
the United States Court, in an injunction suit 
brought to prevent their picketing the 
strike. The laboring men are all for him and 
say he can beat your man in a walk.” 

I sent for our attorney, Stickney, and told 
him what Terence had said. He saw the 
situation at a glance. 

“We must get Ballantyne out of the way for 
the present,” he said. ‘What would you 
think of making him a special attorney for the 
company, and giving him some trial work?”’ 

“Offer him five thousand a year,’’ I sug- 
gested—‘‘even seventy-five hundred if nec- 
essary. Get a contract with him for three 
years if you can.” 

But Ballantyne was not to be had so easily. 
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He said he had a couple of cases against the 
road that he would have to try before he could 
decide. 

The Democratic Convention met at nine in 
the morning. About noon, Terence met me 
in room 360 in the Arlington Hotel. 

“What happened, Terence?”’ I asked. 

“Oh! They have cleaned up the organiza- 
tion, broken the slate, and carried everything 
their own way,” he said. “That labor 
leader, Cowen, put Ballantyne in nomination, 
and he got three-fourths of the vote, and then 
the convention made it unanimous.” 

The campaign began in good earnest. 
Both of the leading papers were owned by 
influential men, and within the next few days 
I arranged to have a half-dozen leading 
advertisers go to the editor of the Democratic 
organ and suggest that the Democratic party 
had nominated a man for mayor whom it 
would be dangerous to see elected. This had 
its visible effect, for though the Herald, the 
Democratic paper, did not openly endorse the 
Republican candidate, it did not support 
Ballantyne, and gave its columns to the full 
discussion of our meetings and printed any 
news we sent them. 

Ballantyne plunged right into the campaign. 
He made the street railway issue prominent. 
The residence districts he ignored almost 
entirely, holding his meetings in the mill and 
factory districts. I went to hear him at the 
opening meeting. He said that the question 
before the people was 2 simple one. It was, 
“Shall the corporations control the city or 
the city control the corporations.”’ He coined 
phrases like: ‘It is better for the city to 
help than hurt,’” meaning that the criminal 
classes should be given a chance to work in 
some honest way rather than in the work- 
house; “‘An ounce of recreation is worth a 
pound of punishment’’; ‘The saloon is the 
poor-man’s club. Make the parks the poor- 
man’s club.” “It is better to make people 
happy than to make them fearful.”’ 

I could see by the faces of the men that he 
was awakening their interest. So far as I 
could learn, he had no money to spend. 
His workers were always the voluntary ones. 
Unconsciously I became interested in what 
he was saying, and crowded to the front. He 
evidently recognized me, for after he had 
continued in this way for some time, he 
concluded by saying: 

‘“As you know, I am not a politician. I 
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have never had as much experience in politics 
as many of you who are here. But during 
the past few years I have seen enough of this 
city to know that it has not mattered much 
which of the two parties was in power, for in 
either event the gentleman who stands before 
me, Mr. , was the real ruler of the city. 
To-day he is Chairman of the Republican 
Executive Committee. He made out the slate 
of the Republican Convention, and you and 
I read in the paper the morning before the 
convention just who was to be nominated, and 
we read it without surprise. And who has 
been the leader of the Democratic party?’’ he 
said. 

“Terence McGann,”’ some one shouted. 

“Yes, Terence McGann,” he replied. “I 
have no desire to say anything mean of 
Terence, but I will leave it to the gentleman 
who has recently entered this room, Mr. ——, 
if Terence McGann did not confer with him 
just prior to the Democratic Convention 
to make up a slate, and if he and Terence 
did not have a meeting in the Arlington 
Hotel immediately after the convention to 
map out plans to beat the Democratic ticket. 

“TIT make this charge, Mr. , and ask 
you to come forward and deny it if you care 
to.”’ 

I started to the speaker’s stand, I scarcely 
knew why. I looked into the faces of the first 
crowd I had ever addressed. As calmly as 
I could, I said: 

“T came out as a citizen to hear both sides 
of this case. It is true I am the President of 
the Electric Railway; but am I for that reason 
an enemy of the people? Think what you 
would do if you had to walk miles to your 
work. Think what the street railway has 
done for the upbuilding of the city. Do we 
not pay taxes the same as do other people? 
Deo we not give good accommodations? Is it 
not legitimate industry? Times are good,” 
I said. ‘‘The country is prosperous. Men 
have work and wages are high.”’ 

Then turning to Ballantyne, I said, “I 
do not feel called upon to answer your ques- 
tions. You are a lawyer and out here stirring 
up class feeling in a country which, thank 
God, is free from classes. You are arousing 
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a spirit of discontent, of Socialism, of anarchy, 
and it will be a sad day for the good name of 
this city and for its industries if a Socialist 
leader like you is elected mayor.” 

This seemed to have a visible effect upon 
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the audience. But I did not like the enthu- 
siasm of that crowd. 

The next day I called a large number of 
business men into my office. We started 
in to raise a large campaign fund. I sug- 
gested that we organize a citizen’s reform 
committee. I called in one of the leading 
clergymen and had a talk with him. I also 
got some of our stockholders to call on the 
members of the City Reform Club. I knew 
many of its contributing members, and some 
of them were connected with me in the same 
banks. These I induced to appear before 
its executive committee and urge the necessity 
of ridding the city of the dangerous demagogic 
influences that had arisen in the Democratic 
party. They also spoke of the necessity of 
protecting the city from an open Sabbath 
and the control of the saloon element. Soon 
all of these influences were thoroughly aroused. 
They organized local ward committees in the 
churches. The Reform Association began to 
issue bulletins on the mayoralty situation. 
The Sunday before election, all the churches 
preached a crusade against Ballantyne. There 
did not seem to be a chance for our defeat. 
The betting was two to one in favor of Will- 
iams. 

In the evening of Election Day we all met 
at the Metropolitan Club. The early returns 
were from the Democratic wards about the 
mills, They showed Democratic gains. But 
after a goodly sprinkling of Republican wards 
indicated a good vote, we began to feel con- 
fident of the result. Soon one of the German 
wards came in, a conservative, well-to-do 
ward, usually Republican. It showed heavy 
Democratic gains. By ten o’clock Ballantyne 
was in the lead. By midnight the extras 
were out announcing his election by several 
thousand majority. For the first time in our 
experience we had failed to control the situ- 
ation. The people had been carried away 
by an appeal to class feeling. 

Nothing remained to do but to carry the 
fight into the council and for this we were 
well prepared, for we could easily control a 
majority of the aldermen, and even if Ballan- 
tyne could not be brought over to us, we felt 
pretty confident of our ability to secure 
enough votes to override his veto. 


THE FRANCHISE BATTLE 


The day after election we examined the 
council as elected. It numbered twenty-seven 
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members. There were Murphy, O’Brien, Cal- 
laghan, O’Donnell and Smith from the lower 
Democratic wards. These men had been 
selected by McGann, and could probably be 
relied upon. I sent Terence to see these 
fellows, and give jobs to their friends. On 
the Republican side there were Thompson, 
McKay, Green, Jenkins and Lloyd that I 
thought we could bankon. We then arranged 
for a caucus of the Republican members, and 
chose Thompson for president. His brother 
was a painter and had a contract with us for 
the painting of our cars. Through Thompson 
we made up the committees on railways and 
lighting and streets. The other committees 
were parcelled out among the fellows who had 
to be reconciled. This put us in a strategic 
position. The ordinances went to the com- 
mittees before consideration by the council, 
and a two-thirds vote was required by the 
rules to force a report from the committees. 
We now felt secure from any adverse legisla- 
tion. But further than the five Democrats 
and five Republicans we could not get. 
Eight more were needed. 

Up to that time I had never paid any 
money for votes or legislation. But our 
directors were not all so squeamish. My 
objections were overruled by the board, and 
$50,000 was voted as “legal expenses.”’ 

On the Democratic side of the council a 
number of members were friends of Ballan- 
tyne. They were workingmen who had gone 
in on his platform. The Republicans were 
of a somewhat better sort—clerks, insurance 
men, small store-keepers and a couple of 
lawyers. One was a blacksmith, and Buck- 
ley, our superintendent, gave him some work 
to do. Another was in the insurance business. 
He was given our employers’ liability and 
fire insurance. Another was a_ personal 
friend of Buckley, and Buckley endorsed his 
note for $200 to take care of a mortgage on his 
house. Buckley thought he had fifteen men 
“fixed,” although he did not tell me how. 

On the organization of the council, the slate 
went through without opposition. The presi- 
dent and the clerk endorsed by the caucus 
were elected, and the committees were an- 
nounced as we had arranged. But to our 
consternation, just before adjournment, Law- 
rence, a young Republican lawyer just elected 
to the council, moved that a special committee 
of five named in the resolution be created to 
consider the street railway problem, and that 
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all railway legislation should be referred to it. 
We were not prepared for this. The President 
left the chair to oppose it, but the council 
carried it by a majority of one. 

I saw that Lawrence would have to be 
handled gingerly. I sent one of the city 
contractors to him with some _ business, 
and got a number of prominent men to see 
him. I had these men talk about the danger 
from Ballantyne building up a machine. 
They brought in the franchise question inci- 
dentally, as if they were citizens interested in 
Lawrence’s conduct and gratified that a man 
of his type should have been willing to enter 
the council. They said it was a splendid 
thing that the young men were going into 
politics in this way; they would be the salva- 
tion of the American cities. I also got some 
of the business men and one of our small 
banks to turn their business over to him. 
But even with Lawrence it looked as though 
we were shy some votes if a hard fight were 
made. 

There was another Republican, Fulton, a 
well-to-do merchant. He had risen by sheer 
enterprise, and now that his children were 
entering society, he had become ambitious 
for them. His name had been proposed at 
the Country Club and some protest had gone 
up against his admission. I saw the com- 
mittee with whom I was intimate and gave 
a little dinner party to Fulton, and invited 
the committee and their wives. Fulton was 
manifestly much flattered. The wives of 
some of our directors called upon his wife, and 
one of his daughters was invited to several 
social affairs. 

But even with Fulton we were short. One 
councilman, named Robbins, was an insurance 
man. I wrote to our banking correspondents 
in New York explaining that Robbins was in 
danger of injuring his insurance company’s 
business by his attitude on the street railway 
question. Within a few days one of the 
officers stopped off to see me. After that we 
never had any difficulty about Robbins’s vote. 

In a few weeks the ordinance was ready. 
It provided for a fifty years’ grant with a 
straight five-cent fare and no transfers. We 
finally decided on Fulton to introduce it. 
It was referred to the regular committee on 
streets and railways. 

We then had an open meeting of the com- 
mittee called for the following week, at which 
we expected the Mayor and the opposition 
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company to show their hand. An immense 
crowd appeared. But, by arrangement, a 
quorum of the committee did not. An ad- 
journment was made; but a quorum was not 
secured. This was kept up for two weeks, 
and the number of persons attending con- 
stantly diminished. Finally a meeting was 
held. The Citizens’ Company appeared by 
their counsel and offered a counter proposi- 
tion. They were prepared to accept a 
twenty-five year franchise, they said, to take 
over all our equipment, to pay its value as 
determined by arbitrators, and to give six 
tickets for a quarter and universal transfers. 
We got this company out of the way by pur- 
chasing control of it for $1,000,000. Then 
I offered Robinson, a lawyer, whom we had 
used on several occasions, a retainer of $500 
and told him that he would be paid $5,000 
when the franchise passed the council, and 
$15,000 more when it was signed by the 
Mayor or otherwise became a law. I just 
advised him to see Thompson. 

In a couple of weeks the ordinance was 
reported for second reading. It was sub- 
stantially as we had drawnit. But after some 
debate, finally Lawrence rose. He offered 
amendment after amendment, based on the 
proposition of the Citizens’ Company. 
Thompson left the chair against these amend- 
ments. They were lost by two votes. 

The next week the ordinance came on for 
its third reading. We kept constant watch 
of our men. Some of them were very un- 
easy, for there had been some ward agitation. 
When the ordinance came up, Lawrence led 
the fight. 

“This ordinance is an outrage,” he said. 
“You are binding the city for fifty years. 
Before it expires you will all be dead. It is 
worth tens of millions of dollars and you are 
jamming it through with only a few weeks’ 
consideration. Let’s postpone action, lay 
the matter on the table and give the public a 
chance to be heard.’”’ The roll call was de- 
manded as soon as he sat down. We had 
eighteen votes. The ordinance was carried. 

The following morning Mayor Ballantyne 
issued a call for a public meeting to be held 
in Music Hall. He called upon the people to 
see their councilmen and lead them to recon- 
sider their vote. The week was one of un- 
certainty. There were rumors of defection. 
We took five weak-kneed councilmen out of 
the city to keep them free from influence. 
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Ballantyne and Lawrence were holding nightly 
meetings throughout the city. The Music 
Hall meeting was jammed. Incendiary 
speeches were made by Ballantyne and the 
President of the Central Labor Union. 
Lawrence also spoke. There were charges 
of bribery, and the city was in a ferment. 

The Mayor’s veto message came in the 
following meeting night, and was received in 
silence. It was then moved that the Mayor’s 
veto be not sustained. One after another the 
councilmen stood pat. The franchise was 
passed. 

Mayor Ballantyne was renominated on the 
expiration of his term. But by this time we 
had organized sufficient opposition in his own 
party to defeat him for re-election. 

I have always felt sorry for Ballantyne. 
He was a promising young man and had 
he accepted our assistance, he would have 
had a splendid career; but he injured 
his business by entering politics, as is so 
often the case. He had a chance for 
a great career; but, of course, when he 
came to practise law again he was a 
marked man. What business he pre- 
viously had had left him, and those who 
had opportunities to throw it his way were 
prejudiced against him. He struggled along 
for a few years under a burden. His 
family was socially neglected and finally he 
left the city, and I never have heard what 
became of him. 

As for the franchise itself, our stock im- 
mediately went up thirty points. We in- 
creased our capital and took in the old 
Citizens’ Company, thus increasing our lines 
and earnings. We ultimately increased our 
capital stock to $12,000,000. But the contest 
had been a costly one. The people had 
become aroused on the question as never 
before. It became apparent that we could 
not trust ourselves with open and direct 
primaries. We had to control the party, and 
if possible both parties, and to do this we had 
to retain the convention system of nomina- 
tion. Moreover, the growing hostility of the 
city made it apparent that we must protect 
ourselves in the State at large. It was 
necessary to extend our influence to the 
legislature. For there was constant danger 
that our taxes would be increased, the fares 
reduced, or striking legislation of some sort 
worked through the council that would 
imperil our interests. 
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THE DISTRICT ATTORNEY OF NEW YORK WHO IS PROSECUTING CRIMINALS IN ORIGINAL 


WAYS AND WITH NOTABLE EFFICIENCY—WHAT HE IS 
BY 


LEROY 


' N TILLIAM TRAVERS JEROME, 
when a number of his friends were 
advising him against opposing the 
renomination of ex-Mayor Low, declaring 
that the consequences of that course would 
be his political elimination, replied: “It’s the 
right thing, and I’m going to do it. D 
the consequences!’ 

Imagine a square-chinned, graying man, 
built like a half-back (he never was one, for he 
broke down in college from over-application 
to his studies), give him the mind and spirit 
implied by the quotation above, and you 
have the District Attorney of New York 
County in a sentence. If you sincerely desire 
to understand him, hold fast to the quota- 
tion. Those dozen words are very near a 
complete explanation of Mr. Jerome and how 
he has come to be the most striking figure in 
New York public life. 

It took New York some time to understand 
Mr. Jerome. He was eccentric, and you 
could never tell what he was going to do next. 
That sophisticated city had grown so used to 
cunning business men, shifty politicians and 
reformers of lethargic diplomacy, that it 
failed to recognize that Mr. Jerome was merely 
the powerful recrudescence of certain old- 
time frank virtues, which, in politics at least, 
seem to have become obsolete. New York 
recognizes that fact pretty thoroughly now, 
and has finally located the quality that is the 
main source of Mr. Jerome’s remarkable 
power. He is able; but possibly there are 
many men who are just as able. He is full 
of energy and tenacity; but those virtues are 
not limited to him. The quality that makes 
Jerome what Jerome is, is his reckless cour- 
age, even audacity, in fighting for what he 
considers right, come what may to himself. 

When I asked Mr. Jerome point-blank what 
quality he regarded as responsible for his rise, 
he replied: “I do not know. Only an intro- 
spective man could answer that, and I have 
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never examined myself. I have no rule in 
life, except to do the thing directly before me 
the best I know how, then take up the next 
job.” After a moment’s thought he added: 
“T have never planned a career, and I now 
have no plan for acareer. I believe with the 
Caliph Ali that ‘thy lot or portion in life is 
seeking after thee; cease therefore from 
seeking after it.’ I just do my work, and let 
the future and my career take care of them- 
selves.” 

When Mr. Jerome became District Attorney, 
January 1, 1902, after a spectacular campaign 
—spectacular in that he told the unalloyed 
truth—he took charge of the heaviest criminal 
law practice in the world. His office handles 
about thirteen thousand cases a year. To do 
this work there are, besides himself, thirty 
lawyers and an executive staff of a hundred 
men. The private office in which this im- 
mense amount of work has its focus is sim- 
plicity itself. It is big, light and airy. A 
flowered green carpet, a desk in the middle 
of the floor, a large safe, a bottle of filtered 
water in a corner, a couple of tables, a half 
dozen chairs, a rack for newspapers, and on 
the walls the photographs of half a dozen 
ex-District Attorneys—this is a complete 
inventory of the room’s furniture. Here the 
“Chief’’ distributes the cases among his associ- 
ates, advises them on difficult points, and 
here by mastering manner and threat of the 
Grand Jury he has extracted hundreds of im- 
portant confessions from unwilling witnesses. 

Mr. Jerome could have said very properly 
on becoming District Attorney: ‘We've got 
enough to do to look after the regular work of 
this office without bothering about anything 
else.’”” But he didn’t say that. He has per- 
formed his duty, and has performed it well; 
there are plenty of persons who will tell you 
he is the best District Attorney New York 
County has ever had. But he has done a 
great deal more than his duty, and it is 
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more with these things in his career that 
this article is chiefly concerned. 

During the campaign a constant theme of 
Mr. Jerome’s speeches was the evils that had 
been allowed to surround the tenement- 
dweller by the Van Wyck administration. 
One of the things in excess of his duty that 
Mr. Jerome did was to take up his residence 
on the crowded East Side, and to establish a 
branch office there for the benefit of poor 
complainants whose work would not allow 
them to come during the day to the office in 
the Criminal Courts building. Word was 
sent out that the office would be open every 
night, and no matter what the hour the 
injured person had but to ring the bell. At 
first few came; the East Side, accustomed to 
being blackmailed and bullied by those in 
power, was suspicious of this unrequired pro- 
vision for justice. But after a few daring 
men with grievances had visited the office, 
had come out unbullied and unblackmailed, 
and had had their cases successfully prose- 
cuted, such confidence in the office was estab- 
lished that the men living in the house never 
knew at what hour of the night they were to 
be roused by some seeker for his rights. 

His fight against the gamblers, which he has 
waged since he was a judge in Special Sessions, 
was an enterprise that Mr. Jerome need not 
have entered upon, for the suppression of 
gambling falls more properly within the prov- 
ince of the Police Department. But that it 
wasn’t his job made no difference to Mr. 
Jerome. It wasn’t being done, and it needed 
being done. That was enough for him; so 
he went at it. He thought that by strictly 
enforcing the law he could wipe out, or greatly 
diminish, gambling in New York. But a 
couple of years’ of experience taught him that 
the law was useless. He raided scores of 
places, arrested hundreds of players and 
keepers, but could get few convictions. The 
difficulty was that the players could not be 
made to testify against the keepers, for by 
so doing they would be testifying against 
themselves, and a witness cannot be forced to 
incriminate himself. The mere raiding did 
not appreciably lessen the evil. A raid meant 
to a proprietor only the loss of two or three 
thousand dollars’ worth of gambling devices. 
That was nothing. He could start up again 
and his profits for a single night would make 
up the loss, or perhaps reimburse him twenty 
times over. 


Mr. Jerome does not know how to give up. 
Having discovered the law was useless, he 
promptly set about getting a law that was of 
some good. The measure he had introduced 
into the State Legislature made it impossible 
for a witness to refuse to testify on the old 
plea, by providing that in a gambling case a 
witness’s testimony could not be turned 
against himself. Mr. Jerome waged his fight 
for the bill alone, using decent methods. 
Arrayed against him were the gamblers and 
their friends, with plenty of money and with 
no Puritan ideas about how it should be spent. 
At this time a scion of the Vanderbilt family, 
wanted as a witness against Richard Canfield, 
the biggest of the gamblers, in whose place he 
was said to have lost in two sittings a sum 
running into the hundreds of thousands, was 
keeping out of the State to avoid being brought 
into court; so Mr. Jerome also had the power- 
ful Vanderbilt influence against him. The 
fight over the bill was a bitter one. Two 
things contributed to its final triumph. If he 
had failed in the real object of his previous 
campaign against gambling, Mr. Jerome, by 
the newspaper accounts of his fight against 
the evil, had at least thoroughly roused the 
public. Feeling in the country was so strong 
that rural members of the Legislature dared 
not vote against the bill. The second element 
grew out of the personal animosity existing 
between Senator John Raines, Republican 
leader of the Senate, and Senator Brackett, 
formerly the attorney of Mr. Canfield. While 
the bill was before the Senate, Senator 
Brackett launched into a bitter personal 
attack on Senator Raines. The first result 
of this attack was that Senator Raines flayed 
Senator Brackett alive; the second result 
was that the roused Republican leader, who 
had favored the measure but who had been 
too busy to give it much attention, became 
the bill’s fierce champion, and got all his fol- 
lowing behind him. Thus, by a curious 
chance, an outburst of temper, caused by 
partisan rivalry, gave New York its present 
anti-gambling bill. 

By the beginning of 1905 Mr. Jerome had 
had the law affirmed and was preparing to 
resume his campaign against the gamblers 
after a year of non-aggression. Just before 
he was ready to open fire, the head of the 
Police Department, a most excellent man but 
not a very excellent Chief of Police, had an 
unfortunate complacent mood, during which 
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he announced that gambling houses in New 
York existed only in history. While «this 
announcement was still fresh, Mr. Jerome’s 
guns began to go off. He subpoenaed a few 
of the most important gamblers, and in a 
heart-to-heart talk made clear tc them that 
with the help of the new law he was certain 
to beat them. Did they want to fight, or did 
they want to surrender? If they would sur- 
render, he would take no action against them. 
They decided to give up without a fight, to 
close their houses, and turn over their gam- 
bling paraphernalia. After this, it was not 
necessary to issue subpoenas. Mr. Jerome 
let it be known that he wanted to see the 
gamblers, and for the next two weeks they 
were constantly dropping in to offer their 
surrender—not a very gratifying subject for 
the meditations of the Chief of Police, who 
had been unable to find a gambling house in 
New York. 

It was a sudden victory. Said a friend to 
Mr. Jerome: “Well, it seems the gambling 
walls are coming down, like the walls of 
Jericho, at the blast of a trumpet.” 

“Yes,”’ replied Mr. Jerome. “But it took 
three years to get the blast ready.” 

As fast as the gamblers surrendered, Mr. 
Jerome sent out vans, and after brief absences 
these vans backed up at the Criminal Courts 
building, loaded with gambling furniture. 
There is now stored in Mr. Jerome’s office 
about $40,000 worth of gambling material. 
Two large rooms are filled to the ceiling; and 
there is an overflow into other rooms, so: that 
work is done with the green cloth at the 
workers’ elbows. There are dismantled faro 
lay-outs, roulette wheels, red-and-black tables, 
Klondike games and poker tables, stacked 
on top of each other like corded wood—and 
all of these are of the finest material and work- 
manship, for they are from the “swellest”’ 
up-town gambling resorts. Millions have 
passed over their green cloth. And there are 
bushels and bushels of chips, in pillow slips 
and potato bags. Sentence has been passed 
upon all this gambling material. Whatever 
of it will burn is to be broken into firewood 
and turned over to charitable societies to be 
distributed among the poor; and each five- 
hundred-dollar roulette wheel, over which 
breathless millionaires have leaned, will keep 
some poverty-stricken family warm for a night. 

“At present,’’ to quote Mr. Jerome, “there 
is not a big gambler doing business in New 
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York.”” Mr. Jerome has not wiped out the 
gambling evil; to do that would require a 
police force of his own. There are still innu- 
merable small gaming places. But, by wiping 
out the big establishments, Mr. Jerome showed 
that the small ones could be suppressed by 
an efficient police force—and thereby did 
much to rouse a public sentiment that has 
recently culminated in a citizens’ movement 
for a better police department. 

Mr. Jerome’s activity against corrupt labor 
leaders gained widespread fame by his prose- 
cution and conviction of Sam Parks and other 
walking delegates. An incident that occurred 
at the beginning of this campaign shows both 
his audacity and his power. The Central 
Federated Union, representing more than a 
quarter of a million of union members in and 
around New York City, challenged certain of 
his public remarks about corrupt labor lead- 
ers, and asked him if he would come before 
their meeting and repeat his statements. 
“Sure, I’ll go anywhere,” he said. Accord- 
ingly, he appeared one Sunday afternoon in 
their hall. It was a distinctly hostile crowd 
that he faced—nine men in ten against him. 
He did not try to assuage their anger. It is 
a habit with him to say worse things to a 
man’s face than he says behind his back, and 
he did not depart from his habit on this occa- 
sion. There were fierce tilts. Mr. Jerome, 
smoking one cigarette after another, kept his 
temper and met all comers. In the end, he 
won the crowd, and when he left the hall there 
was an ovation. 

One of the strongest of Mr. Jerome’s many 
efforts has been to secure an amendment to 
the present liquor tax law. The present law, 
by prohibiting the opening of saloons on Sun- 
day except such as have a sufficient number 
of guest rooms to put them into the class of 
hotels, has transformed some fifteen hundred 
saloons into the far worse “Raines law 
hotels,” breeders of vice and crime. But 
even three-quarters of the regular saloons do 
not observe the law. They may lock the 
front door, but the side door is always open. 
Police ‘‘graft’’ on a large scale is a direct re- 
sult of this unenforced and unenforceable law. 
Mr. Jerome holds that the infamous “ Raines 
law hotels’? would be wiped out, and the 
evils of illegal opening would be greatly re- 
duced, by amending the law so that Sunday 
opening from 1 to 11 P.M. should be legal. 
During the campaign of 1901, Mr. Jerome 
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announced in his speeches that he was going 
to do all in his power to secure the passage 
of such an amendment; and every year since 
he has brought a bill before the Legislature. 
The first year he went to Albany practically 
alone, but since then the sentiment for some 
form of Sunday opening has grown so rapidly 
that it is now an unorganized movement 
unofficially headed by a great proportion of 
the most prominent divines, professional men 
and business men of the city. Mr. Jerome’s 
determination seems to increase with failure. 
The amendment to the excise law is bound to 
come some day. 

It is not wise to fool with Mr. Jerome. 
While his bill was before the Legislature last 
year he was waited upon by a deputation 
from the Liquor Dealers’ Association who 
asked what they could do to help press the 
bill at Albany. “Just one thing—keep out 
of the way,” returned Mr. Jerome. “I don’t 
want your help.’’ And then he went on to 
inform them that if they interfered with their 
dubious assistance he would make trouble for 
them. Shortly afterward he was in Albany, 
and on his return to New York he sent for the 
president of the Association. That gentle- 
man, considering himself a friend of Mr. 
Jerome, came in with a smile. There were 
no diplomatic preliminaries. Mr. Jerome 
never wastes words. He turned fiercely upon 
his visitor. “Look here! Didn’t I say I’d 
make trouble for you if you tried any dirty 
business behind my back?’’ The astounded 
president began to disclaim any wrongdoing. 
“You sit right down and tell me what you did 
with that $25,000 corruption fund,’’ ordered 
Mr. Jerome. When the president came to, 
he stated that he could say nothing, for his 
was an oath-bound organization, sworn to 
reveal none of its transactions. ‘‘Not even 
to the District Attorney?’’ “Not even to 
you.”” Mr. Jerome touched a button, and a 
bell rang in another room. ‘“ What’s that 
for?’’ asked the startled president. ‘For 
an officer to take you to the Grand Jury.” 
“What! You wouldn’t treat a friend so?”’ 
“IT would when a friend gets into such dirty 
business as you’ve been up to in Albany.” 
The officer was sent back, and the president 
proceeded to confess. So many thousands 


went to pay legislators’ bills, so many thou- 
sands went to slake legislative thirst, and so 
on till all had been accounted for but a few 
Then the president halted. 


thousand dollars. 
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“Go on. The rest you divided among your- 
selves,’ said Mr. Jerome, giving him the cue. 
But the president would go no further. Mr. 
Jerome touched the button, the officer reap- 
peared, and the president went before the 
Grand Jury. The case is now in the hands of 
the Governor and the Legislature. What- 
ever its outcome, the District Attorney has 
at least given the powerful Liquor Dealers’ 
Association a very black eye. 

Mr. Jerome has a sense of duty that is 
stronger than himself. Perhaps no act of his 
career brought upon him so much harsh crit- 
icism as his declaration against the renomin- 
ation of Mayor Low, before the opening 
of the municipal campaign of 1903; and per- 
haps no act shows in such high relief his sense 


.of duty and his recklessness of self-interest. 


During the spring and summer, friends of 
Mayor Low had frequently declared to him in 
private conversation that Mr. Low stood no 
chance of re-election, but that he was the 
logical candidate of the reform party, and it 
was due him that he have the tribute of 
renomination. Mr. Jerome grew indignant 
at this sort of speech. Again and again he 
said in effect. “We can’t let two years of 
good work be lost simply out of a notion of 
loyalty to Mayor Low. We are working for 
the good of a city, not for the good of a man.” 
He begged them to declare their opinions 
publicly, and to look for a candidate who did 
stand some chance of being elected. They 
one and all excused themselves. 

Mr. Jerome took the matter very much to 
heart. Gradually it came to him as his duty 
to speak out the truth, since no one else would. 
Friends who learned of his growing purpose 
pointed out that for him, elected on the Fusion 
ticket with Mayor Low, to take this action 
would bring the whole Fusion party about his 
ears. It would probably mean his political 
ruin. Mr. Jerome saw these dangers as 
clearly as his friends. But the probable con- 
sequences to himself did not alter his con- 
ception of his duty. The terrible strain of 
this moral crisis made him half sick, but he 
came out with the things that many believed 
but none had dared say. He had previously 
announced that, under no condition, would he 
himself be a candidate for mayor, so no one 
could claim that in opposing Mr. Low he was 
trying to serve a selfish interest. As he had 
expected, for the next few days he was the 
most berated man in New York. But he had 
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done the right as he saw it, and his conscience, 
which has more influence with him than all 
the other considerations in the world, gave 
him its approval. 

Mr. Jerome has set at naught all the tried 
rules for securing political advancement. He 
is independent to the limit of independence. 
Before the campaign of last fall, he was 
approached many times relative to being the 
Democratic candidate for governor. His 
uniform reply was that if the candidacy were 
offered him he might give it consideration, but 
he would not pull a single wire to get it. 
Judge Parker wanted him as the candidate, 
and ex-Senator David B. Hill, Democratic 
boss of the State, called on Mr. Jerome sup- 
posedly to offer the nomination provided he 
could bind Mr. Jerome to be a strict party 
man. Senator Hill approached the matter 
with his characteristic devious diplomacy, 
and finally reached the subject of Mr. Jerome’s 
ambition. He impressed upon Mr. Jerome 
that if he accepted the nomination as a strict 
party man, great would be his political and 
financial profit. “‘Senator,’’ Mr. Jerome re- 
turned, “I have no ambition to make money. 
My ambition in life is mainly confined to being 
a good man. When anyone tries to take me 
up on a high mountain and show me the 
treasures of the earth, there is just one answer 
I can give them, and that is——”’ and he 
ended with a graphic equivalent for “ Retro 
me, Sathanas.’’ This was hardly the speech 
of a “safe’’ party man, and Mr. Hill carried 
his offer elsewhere. 

Mr. Jerome’s political party is the public, 
and that party considers him quite ‘“safe”’ 
enough. His method of retaining the sup- 
port of his party is unique among politicians: 
as has been indicated, it is to do what he thinks 
is right, and do it as hard as he can. When 
the public gets tired of that programme, he’s 
ready to step down and out. But there is 
little likelihood of its getting tired. ‘‘ Jerome’s 
the real goods,’ say those sham-piercing 
semi-cynics, the reporters who “‘cover’’ the 
Criminal Courts building; and that seems 
also to be the judgment of his party. 

Anyone can get Mr. Jerome’s ear who has 
real business with him. He is very courteous 
to the visitor, however unimportant that per- 
son may be, unless he sees the caller is trying 
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to pull the wool over his eyes. Then the 
caller thinks the Criminal Courts building is 
falling on him. With the men in his office 
Mr. Jerome is on very cordial terms—they 
all like the “Chief’’; and outside the office 
he has a wide circle of friends. His relation 
with reporters is thoroughly typical of him. 
He talks with them unreservedly, as a rule 
suppressing nothing. When he recites a fact 
he is not ready to have made public he merely 
says: “That don’t go, boys.” It is often a 
piece of news that would make a first-page 
story, but it “don’t go.” Only twice since 
he has been in office has it gone, and those 
two betrayals of his confidence have pained 
no one so deeply as they have the District 
Attorney. 

It is a common impression that Mr. Jerome 
is a high explosive, likely to go off at every 
little jar—that he is a series of detonations. 
So it comes as a surprise to learn that Mr. 
Jerome, though certainly possessing explosive 
potentiality, is in fact a quiet, grave man— 
though combined with this gravity there is 
an almost boyish animation that sends him 
through his office, hands in pockets, whistling 
or humming a popular air. He works rapidly, 
and, as has been shown, places no limits as to 
what or how much work he shall do. He is 
not an orator, in the accepted sense of that 
word; but no man in New York can draw a 
larger crowd. He just talks facts—human- 
ized facts. 

“When my work’s done, I try to get as 
much fun out of life as I can.” He gets a 
great deal, and it helps keep him young—on 
edge. He reads much, especially history. 
Also he is fond of poetry—which seems a little 
incongruous in a man so practical, and so keen 
for facts, undeniable facts. He golfs, drives 
an automobile, and has a workshop in his home 
at Lakeville, Conn., where he amuses himself 
by making sun-dials, compasses, clocks, and 
other gimcracks as gifts for his friends. 

Mr. Jerome is forty-three, and is older and 
younger than his years. The most remark- 
able fact about him is, he is still growing like 
a boy. When aman, already among the fore- 
most of the country, is growing at such a rate 
one can but wonder where he will rank, an-l 
what will be his position, when he has attained 
his full development. 
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A BUSINESS BY 


WHICH SECURITIES REPRESENTING  $1,500,000,000 


ARE 


SOLD EVERY YEAR—HOW INSURANCE COMPANIES, BANKS, AND PRIVATE 
CAPITALISTS ARE LED TO BUY THEM—THE PROFITS OF THE DEALERS 


BY 


HENRY C. NICHOLAS 


ALL STREET banking houses sell 
directly to investors every year 
twenty times the amount of bonds 

sold to investors through the medium of 
the stock market. Here is a business in 
which more capital is engaged and greater 
profits are made than through speculation in 
stocks, for every year bonds representing 
$1,500,000,000 are marketed. 

The largest single investors are the insurance 
companies. Their gross income is more than 
$550,000,000 a year. After the payment of 
operating expenses the remaining sum is an 
investment fund. About $200,000,000 of it 
is invested in bonds. The savings banks 
invest about $150,000,000, and the banks and 
trust companies another $150,000,000. Then 
a billion dollars’ worth are sold to several 
million foreign and domestic investors. 

Roughly speaking, there are two classes of 
bond dealers in Wall Street. The first class are 
the great underwriters—several of the largest 
national banks and a half-dozen private bank- 
ing houses, like J. P. Morgan & Co., Speyer & 
Co., and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. Each of these 
private banking houses buys and sells in a 
year from $100,000,000 to $300,000,000 of 
bonds, making a profit of from $2,000,000 to 
$8,000,000. They are practically wholesale 
dealers in bonds. The retail dealers are 
more numerous. A number of these sell from 
$50,000,000 to $150,000,000 worth of bonds 
a year directly to investors through advertis- 
ing and correspondence. Some of them deal 
exclusively in municipal bonds, others in 
steam railroad, electric railway or industrial 
issues. The capital thus secured is used in 


developing our natural resources. 

A railroad, which we may call the Western 
Pacific, desires to raise $50,000,000 to build 
an extension to its system which will open 
up a new territory and give several thousand 
persons employment. 


It secures the money 


by selling bonds. Instead of attempting to 
dispose of an issue representing the $50,000,000 
independently to investors, the railroad offers 
it to one of the wholesale bond dealers at a 
discount. The rate of interest and _ the 
character of the security may be such as to 
entitle the bonds to be worth par. The 
railroad, however, agrees to sell them at 96. 
In this way it succeeds in disposing of the 
entire block at once, instead of being forced 
to attempt to retail the bonds in small lots to 
investors. It also receives its money within 
sixty or ninety days, and it can, therefore, 
immediately contract for the construction of 
the new mileage. A war may break out, a 
panic may occur, the crops may fail, an 
industrial reaction may set in accompanied 
by numerous failures, but the railroad knows 
that on the appointed day it will receive 
$48,000,000, even though the banking house 
that has contracted for the purchase of the 
bonds may not have been able to dispose of a 
single one. 

As soon as the private banking house signs 
the contract to purchase the bonds, it im- 
mediately forms an underwriting syndicate, 
to protect itself against the possibility of fail- 
ure in disposing of the bonds. The banker 
invites four other bankers to join him. Each 
agrees to purchase bonds representing $10,- 
000,000 at 98, if the syndicate does not 
succeed in disposing of them within the ap- 
pointed time, or, if some are sold, one-fifth of 
those remaining. In other words, the banker, 
who has contracted for the bonds for $48,- 
000,000, immediately forms an underwriting 
syndicate to whom they are sold for $49,000,- 
ooo. Without advancing a single dollar he 
clears a profit of $1,000,000. 

There is not a banking house in the country 
that would agree to purchase a single block 
of $50,000,000 of bonds unless it could shift 
a part of the risk upon an underwriting 
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syndicate. The bonds might be excellent 
investments, yet there is always the possibility 
of a panic, that would render it impossible to 
dispose of a single bond. The $48,000,000 paid 
to the railroad is a larger sum than any banking 
house could afford to have tied up in a single 
security during a panic. Through the under- 
writing syndicate the obligation of each banker 
is reduced to less than $10,000,ooo—an obliga- 
tion not sufficiently large to cause uneasiness. 

After forming his underwriting syndicate, 
the banker advertises and offers the bonds for 
sale. All the wholesale bond dealers enjoy 
close relations with the insurance companies 
and the savings banks and trust companies, 
who are the heaviest investors in bonds. 
They also have the confidence of the retail 
bond dealers, and possess many wealthy 
private customers. Owing to these connec- 
tions the wholesale bond dealer seldom finds 
any difficulty in disposing of his bonds. 
Ordinarily, the entire block he holds is dis- 
posed of within a few days. Through this 
sale the banker receives $50,000,000, of which 
$48,000,000 is turned over to the railroad. 
The extra $2,000,000 is the profit made by 
the banker and the underwriting syndicate. 
Of this sum $1,000,000 is the profit of the 
banker. The other $1,000,000 is the profit of 
the underwriting syndicate, and is divided 
equally between the five members. As the 
banker is one of the members of the syndicate, 
he makes an additional profit of $200,000. 

The profit made is, to all intents, the price 
of the banker’s credit. The commission, 
therefore, varies considerably. If a corpora- 
tion that desires to dispose of a block of bonds 
is weak in credit, the commission charged may 
be heavy, and the profit may amount to 
$4,000,000 instead of $2,000,000. On the 
other hand, if the corporation is strong and 
its securities well regarded among investors, 
the profit may be slight. 

All underwriting syndicates are not success- 
ful, and fortunes are often lost as well as 
made. The underwriting syndicate formed 
in 1901 by J. P. Morgan & Co., to market the 
securities of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, made a profit of nearly $40,000,000. On 
the other hand, many underwriting syndicates 
organized a few months later proved dis- 
astrously unsuccessful. The tremendous de- 
cline in the stock market which started in the 
fall of 1902 and continued practically through- 
out 1903, and which caused a depreciation in 
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the value of securities of more than $1,000,- 
000,000, was due principally to the failure 
of underwriting syndicates. Investors ceased 
buying. The result was that the members of 
these underwriting syndicates were forced to 
carry out their contracts and purchase the 
underwritten bonds themselves. To raise 
the enormous amount of capital required, it 
was necessary for the underwriters to throw 
thousands of shares of stock on the market 
for whatever prices they would bring. The 
tremendous decline in prices in the stock 
market which followed became known as the 
“rich man’s panic.” It is against just such 
contingencies as this that the wholesale bond 
dealers protect themselves by organizing 
underwriting syndicates. Had it not been 
for this practice of organizing these syndicates, 
there would unquestionably have been some 
tremendous financial failures in Wall Street 
in 1903. 

Each of the large wholesale bond dealers are 
the fiscal agents of certain large corporations. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad, the Baltimore & 
Ohio, the Norfolk & Western, the Union Pacific, 
the Southern Pacific, the Illinois Central and 
other corporations sell their bonds to Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. The United States Steel Corpora- © 
tion, the Southern Railway, the Erie, the New 
York Central, the Hocking Valley, the General 
Electric Company, the Lake Shore Railroad, 
the Atchison, the Northern Pacific and others 
sell theirs to J. P. Morgan & Co. Railroads 
like the Rock Island and the Mexican National 
and several foreign governments, like Cuba 
and Mexico, are usually represented by Speyer 
& Co. Foreign government bonds to a large 
amount have been sold by several Wall Street 
bond houses in the last few years. During 
1904, foreign securities representing more 
than $150,000,000 were underwritten and 
sold by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Speyer & Co. 

It is through the retail bond dealers that 
the great investing public of the country is 
reached. The other day a retired merchant 
died in Pittsburg whose wealth was estimated 
by bankers to exceed $50,000,000. Of the 
several million persons who read of his death 
in the newspapers the following morning, only 
a few had ever heard his name before. ‘There 
are thousands of similar capitalists in‘ the 
United States, each possessing a fortune 
greater than was owned by any single indi- 
vidual in the country fifty years ago, whose 
names are entirely unknown to the average 
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newspaper reader. There are several hundred 
thousand others who possess independent 
fortunes. It is with these individual investors 
that the retail bond merchant deals. All have 
a large list of wealthy customers to which they 
are continually adding. The customers of 
some are mostly in New York or Pennsylvania, 
of others in New England, of others in Canada, 
of others in the West or the South. Some 
have wealthy foreign customers. 

The number of regular customers may 
range from 5,000 to as high as 25,000. There 
is one retail bond house in Wall Street, 
which has been in business for seventy-five 
years, that has a list which could not be 
purchased for several million dollars. It 
includes 22,000 names, and these customers 
purchase on an average nearly $5,000 of bonds 
a year apiece, or a total of more than $100,- 
000,o0c0a year. This house would not hesitate 
to purchase a block of $5,000,000, or $10,- 
000,000, or even $20,000,000 of municipal, 
county or railroad bonds, knowing that it 
would be able to dispose of the entire block 
in the course of a few months in small lots to 
its regular customers. 

Practically every 'arge retail bond house in 
Wall Street now employs salesmen, who travel 
over the country selling bonds very much as 
drummers s¢e:i tea or coffee. Some of the 
largest houscs employ as many as forty 
salesmen, and altogether more than three 
hundred are employed in Wall Street. Each 
has his own territory and possesses his own 
customers. Many make salaries of from 
$10,000 to $15,000 a year, and some even 
more. All are to some extent experts on 
values. In addition to employing salesmen 
the retail bond houses advertise extensively. 

The wealth of the United States is to-day 
estimated at $100,000,000,000, and is in- 
creasing at the rate of about $3,000,000,000 a 
year. As time goes on a larger and larger 
proportion of this annual addition to the 
wealth of the country will be invested in 
securities. Already the securities listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange have a total 
par value of $20,000,000,000, or one-fifth of 
the total wealth of the country, and many 
of the largest issues of bonds, held closely 
by investors, are not listed on any exchange. 
Twenty years ago, when the annual income of 
a lawyer or a doctor exceeded his annual 
expenses by several thousand dollars, he 


would usually deposit his savings in bank. 
He would allow them to accumulate for 
several years and then invest the entire sum 
in real estate. To-day, nine times out of ten, 
the lawyer or doctor invests his surplus income 
in standard municipal or railroad bonds. 

The reputation of a bond house, and the 
following which it possesses among investors, 
is its principal stock in trade. The majority 
of the customers of a bond house purchase 
securities from it, not because of personal and 
expert knowledge of the security and safety 
of the bonds, but because of the reputation of 
the house. The average investor, whether 
he invests $5,000 or $500,000 a year, after 
a superficial examination, purchases securities 
almost entirely on the recommendation of his 
bond dealer. The enormous profits the bond 
dealers make is the price they charge for lend- 
ing this credit to corporations and munici- 
palities. Practically every one of the leading 
Wall Street bond houses may boast that 
no investor has necessarily ever lost a single 
dollar through the purchase of bonds on their 
recommendation. With such a record, is it 
any wonder that when such a bond house 
offers a block of bonds for sale, accompanied 
by a recommendation, that the entire issue 
is often oversubscribed within twenty-four 
hours of the opening of the books? 

The large wholesale bond dealers do not 
lose interest in an issue as soon as they have 
sold the bonds. They recognize a moral 
obligation to the investors. Before consent- 
ing to underwrite a bond issue, the large bond 
dealers satisfy themselves thoroughly that the 
bonds are safe investments. They retain 
lawyers to investigate the legality of the 
issue. Experts on value then pass upon the 
security behind the bond issue. In this way 
the bonds are put to a closer scrutiny than 
any investor could possibly make. Not until 
a house has become satisfied that the bonds 
are safe is it willing to stake its reputation 
upon offering them for sale. After having 
distributed the bonds, if for any reason any 
heavy selling of them should start, the 
banking house that has offered them enters 
the open market and continues to purchase 
until the decline has been checked. It is 
largely because of this recognition of a moral 
obligation that the large underwriters have 
such a tremendous following among investors 
throughout the world. 
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WHAT A HOTEL OUGHT TO BE 


LESS MAGNIFICENCE 
TASTE—WELL BUILT AND WELL 


AND GILT AND MORE 


COMFORT AND GOOD 


KEPT HOTELS HERE AND ABROAD 


BY 


JOY WHEELER DOW 


HERE is a rare and forgotten anecdote 
bearing on all that follows. In the 
olden times, when folks journeyed 

by foot along the great post-roads oftener 
than by other means of locomotion, an aged 
and weary couple sat down beside a not very 
cheerful milestone, and communed after this 
manner: The old lady expressed her fatigue 
by wishing herself in heaven. ‘Ah, but I 
wish I were at the tavern,” sighed the philoso- 
pher beside her. “You rogue,” she cried, 
“you always want to be in the best place.”’ 
It would not be fair to expect the modern 
tavern to compete with heaven, by any 
shelter or provender it has to offer. But the 
modern tavern ought to compete with as many 
of the home felicities the traveler has turned 
his back upon as may be. This is the need 
of the traveling public. I will not go so far 


as to say that there is not an entirely satis- 
factory tavern in the city of New York, as I 
recently heard declared by a woman of society, 
who, I fear, alluded more to clientéle than to 
management or architecture; but the man- 
agers of hotels, and the architects, have im- 
portant things to learn. 

If we compare modern taverns with their 
predecessors of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, we should say that the modern ones 
are perfect. Washington Irving, a great con- 
noisseur, said in 1857 of the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, then new, which used to stand on 
Broadway in the neighborhood of Broome 
Street, and had a most fascinating painting of 
the patron saint of New Amsterdam in the 
act of descending a chimney, artfully let into a 
great panel on the stairway, that it “beat 
anything in the way of a hotel” he had ever 
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THE INVITING GATE TO THE GARDEN OF A FRENCH 
AUBERGE 


seen. Charles Dickens was also wonderfully 
impressed with the Tremont House of Boston 
in the early forties. What pleased them, 
however, was the beginning of that hotel 
magnificence which surfeits us to-day. We 
long for less magnificence and gilt and for 
more comfort, homeiness and good taste. 
History is ominously silent about taverns. 
It is from diaries and letters we gain our 
knowledge of the deplorable condition of the 
average tavern in the past. From _ the 
taverns in the south of France described by 
Washington Irving on his first voyage to 
Europe, to the St. Nicholas on Broadway was 
a magical transit equaled only by the Arabian 
Nights. But, you see, as the Earl of Beacons- 
field once very tactfully expressed it, ‘Other 
things have happened since then.’ The 
world has grown immensely richer, and its 
riches have been largely lavished upon taverns, 
while the art of tavern-keeping itself remains 
in its infancy. Hence, we want better 
taverns, not grander, gaudier, taller nor more 
expensive taverns, but just better taverns. 
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FIVE O’CLOCK TEA AT AN ENGLISH INN 





In the United States all hotels worth con- 
sidering call themselves “‘first-class’’ hotels, 
although Americans rarely attach any signifi- 
‘ance to a designation which means nothing 
in their own country, whatever it may mean 
abroad. In England there are first and 
third class hotels, but practically no seconds, 
and in France, Switzerland and Italy one 
sometimes finds second-class hotels that, to 
all intents and purposes, are first class, and 
notably is this true of the Italian albergo, in a 
country, too, we are given to understand, 
where it is unsafe to travel other than first 
class. 

There are certain points of excellence to be 
learned of the English inn, the French 
auberge, the Swiss gasthaus, and the Italian 
albergo, respectively, though not nearly so 
many as some travelers enjoy making out. 





AN IDEAL TAVERN (ARCHITECTURALLY) IN WALES 


We have a few good taverns in the United 
States, if we exclude architectural considera- 
tions, which is where all taverns need im- 
provement most. The inn at Princeton, 
N. J. (see page 6085), and the inn at 
Sharon in Connecticut, are two instances of 
well-kept taverns. I will not try to defend 
their architecture or their interior appoint- 
ments, such as furniture and decoration, all 
of which are in very poor taste. Hotel 
architecture in the United States, in both town 
and country, is execrable. On page 6090 are 
submitted examples of the architectural 
melancholia of the average country inn. 
They are pretty bad; perhaps worse than the 
average. Obviously, architectural ideality 
was not included in the desiderata by their 
builders; but, I dare say, outside of their im- 
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nil — 
THE ‘ ALBERGO VITTORIO” IN ROME 
Modeled after a palace 


poverished and terribly depressing architect- 
ure, a guest might still be well lodged, espe- 
cially if he were a blind guest. 

We have, unfortunately, one iron-clad rule 
which is the cause of more dismay to travelers 
than poor architecture. It is in regard to 
the hours for meals at which everybody is 
expected to be hungry, for at other times the 
doors of the dining-room are as tightly closed 
as the doors of a bank vault after business 
hours. One hardly expects that the ménu 
can be served all day; but “surely,” as Max 
O’Rell observed in “Jonathan and _ his 
Continent,” “one may have a chop cooked 
to order.”” But no, unless it be a city hotel 
with a café attached, there is no way of ob- 
taining a morsel to eat out of meal hours. 
And nearly as bad is the obligatory table 
d’héte of the European hotel, served invaria- 
bly at night. The guest must take this meal 
at his hotel, or pay double for his lodging, 
which is very poor hotel policy. 





A TYPICAL ITALIAN HOTEL 
With an atmosphere of mystery 


In England they say that only the Covent 
Garden Johnnie has his dinner at midday, 
while in America those of us who cannot 
sleep well after a hearty meal, have recourse 
to an equally vain imputation that only those 
whose time is not their own must dine at 
night. The acrimony, however, only goes to 
show that to run a tavern well the tastes of 
all travelers should be studiously regarded. 

As everyone knows, the American hotel, in 
sanitary apparatus, is far in advance of all 
others, and if this one excellence constituted 
the ideal tavern, there would be little work 
for an article like this to do. But otherwise, 
it is unsafe in America to try an unrecom- 
mended tavern, not because it may not be 
eminently respectable, but because it may 





THE “GOLDEN CROSS” 
A delightful English inn at Oxford 


be very badly kept. Usually, the cardinal 
sin lies in the cooking, where foreign hotels 
seldom fail. It is possible to stop at the best 
tavern in an American village, and have a good 
bedroom, sanitary plumbing, and scrupulously 
clean linen, and yet be served with such 
wretched cooking as to make one doubt if 
cooking in America is anything more or less 
than the art of spoiling edibles. Upon the 
other hand, the Swiss are a race of good 
inn-keepers, and one hardly needs to have a 
hotel starred by Baedeker before one makes 
a selection, while in England the traveler 
meets with a curious condition of things to be 
prepared for. 

Not all the taverns take lodgers, by any 
means. The law says they must, but the law 
is not enforced; so that at a snug, attractive 
little tavern like the Sun Inn at Windsor 
(see page 6087), like as not you would be turned 

















away, if applying for lodgings, with the 
awkward explanation, made as delicately as 
possible, that the place was merely a tap- 
room for tippling purposes. Another pecu- 
liarity of English inns is the legend, vague 
to Americans, i. e., “Posting in all its 
branches,” which simply means that a 
livery stable is run in connection with the 
inn, and usually indicates, besides, that the 
tariff (English word for rates) is a high one, 
and that a certain sum for attendance is 





charged over and above the tips that are 
commonly given. 

England divides the traveling public into 
two general classes, and sensibly so—those 
whom wine makes bilious, and those whom 
it makes drunk. Not that the former class 
has more self-denial than the other, or neces- 
sarily advocates temperance, but it can save 
money by stopping at a hotel where, strange 
to say, the profits of a bar are eliminated, as 
at the “Temperance Hotel”’ of Great Britain, 
to which we have nothing exactly correspond- 
ing in America. 

France is very much overestimated as a 
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A WELL-MODELED SWISS INN 


In the Canton of Uri 


country of good taverns. Greater care is 
necessary here in selection; indeed Messrs. 
Cook will tell you that you must purchase a 
through ticket from Paris to Lucerne (it 
takes all day) because there is no decent 
stopping - place for travelers on the way. 
One almost requires a search warrant to find 
as attractive places as can be seen in the 
best hotel at Barbizon. 

The Italian albergo may boast of a unique 
attraction no other kind of tavern has de- 
signedly summoned to its aid, namely, the 
atmosphere of mystery. Behind the severe 
and still feudal-like street elevation there is 
often a most entrancing court and garden, of 
which the passers-by obtain seductive glimp- 
ses through a formidable iron grille at the 
entrance to the inn. These albergos are 
still fashioned after the manner of palaces of 
the great families of Italy—the Medici, 
Strozzi and Visconti (see Albergo Vittorio at 
Rome, page 6086)—but possess no other 


especial merit except it be their single, or 
twin, bedsteads, which I believe to be the 
one clean national institution of Italy. 


Even 








THE SUN INN 
At Windsor, England 
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AN AMERICAN COLONIAL TAVERN 


Still doing business 





in that dirtiest of cities—Naples—I doubt if 
a double bedstead could be found in the shops. 

But if we except the Italian albergo, it is 
safe to say that no country has paid the 
slightest attention to hotel architecture, in 
a sense of what is beautiful or ideal. Such 
picturesque inns as the one in Wales near 
Dolgelly, shown on page 6084, or that other 
just outside the forest of Fontainebleau, 
have come into existence through the merest 
chance. In the United States, I must admit, 
there have been attempts at making quaint 
taverns architecturally, but these attempts 
have betrayed mainly architectural nonsense, 
while for outlandish caravansaries we have 
eclipsed every other civilized people. The 
two hotels already noted on page 6090 are 
typical of the’ rampant ugliness: which defaces 
American landscapes and has reached its 
highest development, perhaps, in the sum- 
mer resorts. The illustration on page 6090 
—the Ocean View Hotel at Block Island— 
denotes the regulation thing of thirty years 
ago. Bad as the architecture of the seventies 
was, it is to be preferred to many of our 
latest achievements. There is a certain amount 
of harmony and restfulness in the lines of the 
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A LATER MODEL 


An early nineteenth century tavern 


“Ocean View,” besides the advantage of thirty 
years of personal association, which is as so 
much capital to any architectural design. 

On this page are presented two average ex- 
amples of the historical country taverns of 
America. The reader is at liberty to weave 
about them as many romances as he chooses; 
but were he to enter either, I fear the magic 
spell would be broken. An exception is the 
Wayside Inn, near Sudbury, Mass. (page 6089), 
a fine example ‘of an _ eighteenth-century 
dwelling, afterward turned into a tavern, 
turned back again into a private residence, 
and once more into a tavern, in which guise 
it still survives, perhaps the most ideal, 
architecturally, of the remaining old taverns, 
or, indeed, of all. 

It is now with regret I have to make the 
reader blue, and introduce the modern sky- 
scrapers and Waldorf-Astorias; but let it be 
for the moment only, for may we not turn 
for contrast and profit to the ideal city 
hotel facade we have suggested by the 


Luxembourg Palace in Paris (see page 6090). 
Of course, this is not a hotel and no American 
financier, as yet, would 
gardens before it. 


approve of those 
He approves of Central 





A PICTURESQUE HOTEL AT STANZ, SWITZERLAND 
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A typical American summer hotel 


Park, although the land it covers would 
command an enormous rental. He is en- 
lightened and charitable to that extent; but 


A TYPE OF THE UGLY ARCHITECTURE OF THE 
SUBURBAN HOTELS IN THE UNITED STATES 


as for sacrificing two city blocks for a hotel 
garden—well, that is something else about 





“HOTEL RITZ,” IN PARIS 
Showing in its grateful simplicity of architecture the effect of 
municipal regulation 











THE “ LUXEMBOURG ” 


A charming model for a city hotel 


which we should not be too sanguine. It 
may all come in time, only that time is, 
unhappily, not yet. 

The municipality of Paris is not a charitable 
institution either, yet it is engaged in a great 
charitable work. It curbs the overreaching 
cupidity of Parisian financiers with American 
instincts, not only in limiting the height of 
buildings projected, but by regulating and 
toning down sordid aspirations to at least a 
modicum of decency which we utterly ignore. 
The new Hotel Ritz on this page wanted 
to make a commercial display—in a way, it 
wanted to resemble the Waldorf-Astoria 
and the “poor taste of the rich’”’ generally. 
But the municipal restrictions would not 
permit. The Place Venddme is an historic 
institution with which no commercial ex- 
pediency may trifle. Consequently my illus- 
tration is somewhat of a puzzle - picture, 
“Given—to find the Hotel Ritz.” It is part 
of the historic facade to the north of the 
celebrated column, but where does the hotel 
begin and where does it end? The rights of 
the citizens of Paris collectively are thus 
held inviolate. It is not the province of an 


inn, a tavern, or a hotel to astonish, to dazzle, 
and to make life artificial, but to make it 





A HOTEL IN A SMALL NEW JERSEY TOWN 
‘Architects have important things to learn’’—especially in the 
construction of taverns of consistent architecture 
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possible and profitable while one is away 
from home, and to compensate the traveler 
for whatever he misses in some more thought- 
ful way than by a free jug of ice water upon 
retiring—an attention peculiar to America. 

Architecturally, the Albemarle Hotel, 
Broadway and Twenty-fourth Street, is 
probably the most successful hotel edifice 
in New York City, old-fashioned as it is 
and so low of stature, so diffident of mien, 
that I believe half the people habitually 
overlook it, and never notice. An old 
New Yorker who lives on Twenty-third 
Street told me the other day he had 
never heard of the Albemarle Hotel. Yet 
what a relief to look away from the mocking 
skyscrapers! I care not what the exigencies 
of financial gain may be—in a tavern, at 
least, we must have a place where one’s 
nerves are not continually in revolt. 

Instead of lofty ceilings with blinding arc 
lamps suspended from the middle, the 
ceilings of an ideal tavern should be low, the 
rooms lighted at night by incandescent 
lamps in the shape of candelabra, or otherwise 
subdued and shaded. The dining-room, 
especially, should be thus protected, with the 
lamps upon the tables or in sconces. Let 
us not think of those ghastly dining-rooms 
we have seen tinted in robin’s-egg blue and 
ornamented with rococo passementerie, gilded. 
The dining-room of an ideal tavern is its key- 
note apartment, and has to be carefully 
planned. There should be window recesses 
for small tables and doors opening upon the 
garden. There should be washable window 
curtains as spotless as the napery, while 
anything that savors of that microbes’ 
delight—the Turkish smoking-room—should 
be irrevocably banished. 

A ball-room with a musicians’ balcony goes 
without saying, also a library. No club- 
house is complete without its library; why a 
tavern? If bed-rooms with private sitting- 
rooms attached cannot be arranged without 
sacrificing the windows and the sunlight 
of the bed-rooms as we find in city hotels, then 
let us have bed-rooms only. An elevator in 
the country is inappropriate. Three low 
stories are quite sufficient for any country 
tavern, where a broad and inviting staircase, 
delightful to use, leads you gracefully up six 
inches to the tread, and amply compensates 
for any stuffy elevator. 


From the above specifications it is natural to 
conclude that ideal taverns are difficult to 
find in reality anywhere. The old Cheshire 
Cheese in Fleet Street in London, whatever 
it may have been in Johnson’s time, is ideal 
no longer except in associations; and unless 
you can manage their ales and wines, I 
cannot recommend it, for they do not serve 
tea at the Cheshire Cheese, which is odd in 
England. The Golden Cross Inn at Oxford 
(see page 6086) is full of tavern atmosphere, 
and gives plenty of play to one’s imagination. 
It is quaint, crooked, poky, <nd rambling 
enough to suit anyone. This kind of tavern, 
however, is not easily discovered. The 
average English inn is a very plain, box-like 
affair (see “Five O’clock Tea at an English 
Inn,” page 6084), or else it is ornamented ina 
kind of way by which we know that bad 
architecture is not confined to the United 
States. But if we can forgive the usually 
uncongenial architecture, there are many 
acceptable taverns in America. 

There is no doubt whatever of the great 
scientific advance we have made in the 
construction of modern hotels. They are 
prodigious achievements, from both the sci- 
entific and the financial points of view—fully 
up to date. No packer of sardines could 
possibly put more sardines in a box without 
injuring the sardines than can the modern 
architect put guests in a hotel. And he does 
all he can to guarantee the topmost guest 
immunity from fire and climbing stairs, 
because the topmost guest wants to be in a 
part of the city where real estate is very high 
priced; and the municipality has another 
private citizen’s interest at heart—that he 
shall obtain as great returns from his rent-trap 
as possible, losing sight entirely of the rights 
of the people collectively. Hence, the kind 
of art that is applied in an attempt to conceal 
the wickedness of the thing is not art at all, 
but a counterfeit and a fake. 

Now Art is a very jealous god, who does not 
permit the serving of two masters; at any 
rate, no two such antithetical masters as 
itself and Commercialism. Ordinarily, I do 
not approve of religious revivals, or indeed, 
any abnormal condition of the public mind; 
but what we most need in a still essentially 
commercial and shopkeeper’s age is a rad- 
ical change of heart—a sort of feeling that 
the other fellow is entitled to something. 
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THE REMARKABLE SYSTEM BY WHICH 1,352 FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES, REPRESENTING 
A BENEFACTION OF MORE THAN $40,000,000, HAVE BEEN GIVEN THROUGHOUT THE 


WORLD, AND WHAT THEIR ACTIVITIES MEAN TO THE 


PEOPLE WHO USE THEM 


ISAAC F. MARCOSSON 


Pa., stands the heroic bronze statue of 
a man in the simple garb of an American 
of fifty years ago. Almost within sight is a 
magnificent structure whose towers rise far 
above all the adjacent buildings. The statue 
is that of Colonel Anderson and was reared 
by Mr. Andrew Carnegie in grateful apprecia- 
tion of his kindness in opening his library 
of four hundred books to the young men of the 
town, which enabled Mr. Carnegie, when a 
telegraph messenger boy, to obtain access to 
literature. That kindness made the boy 
declare that if he became rich he would devote 
his wealth to the building of libraries for 
people who could not afford to buy books. 
The splendid building was the first fulfilment 
in America of that promise of a fruitful gen- 
erosity which now extends around the world. 
In nearly every English-speaking country 
to-day there is a Carnegie free public library. 
Altogether there are 1,352. During every 
hour of every day some of these libraries are 
open and in use. In New Zealand they 
enlighten the Maori; in the crowded East 
Side of New York City they uplift a congested 
foreign population; in Ireland they influence 
a struggling race. Without regard to creed 
or color, they have everywhere taught the 
value of high intellectual ideals. They have 
placed (or will place, when the buildings 
planned are erected) free reading within the 
reach of 25,000,000 people, and they repre- 
sent a total benefaction of more than 
$40,000,000. No individual has ever con- 
tributed so much to a single cause or touched 
so many people. It is the most remarkable 
public service in the history of philanthropy, 
and its conduct is as unusual as the person- 
ality behind it. 
THE BUSINESS OF GIVING 


I N one of the principal streets of Allegheny, 


LIBRARIES 


Almost any day you may read in the 
papers that Mr. Carnegie has presented some 


town with a sum of money to build a free 
public library. The conditions imposed are 
that the community furnish a site and pro- 
vide for an annual fund by taxation to main- 
tain the institution. This simple announce- 
ment means that the whole machinery of a 
wonderful organization has been set in motion. 
When Mr. Carnegie was in business he dom- 
inated the steel industry of the United States 
by the application of methods that made him 
a conspicuous leader of industry. When he 
started to apply his great fortune to a con- 
structive activity that appealed to his senti- 
ment and his enthusiasm, he remained the 
business man. The result is that the system 
of giving free libraries is as well organized 
as the most perfectly conducted commercial 
establishment in the world. Few people 
know of the working of this system, yet many 
millions have been benefited by it. 

Most wealthy men who make public gifts 
in a large way have a general office where all 
that business is transacted, but it is different 
with Mr. Carnegie. When he is in New 
York (and that covers six months of every 
year) the center of activity is at his residence 
at Fifth Avenue and Ninety-first Street. 
Within the imposing mansion that overlooks 
Central Park you will find the records of 
nearly every Carnegie Library in the world, 
and what records are not there are at Mr. 
Carnegie’s Scotch home, Skibo Castle, where 
he goes every summer. The work is con- 
tinued at Skibo without interruption. 

Go to the New York house any day and ask 
Mr. Carnegie’s secretary the cost of the public 
library at Fort Worth, Texas, and he will tell 
you in two minutes; inquire the progress of 
the work on the library in Louisville, and you 
will know almost as quickly. Ask any fact 
about the building which bears Mr. Carnegie’s 
name in Tasmania, and it would be forth- 
coming just as soon. 
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The moment you enter the office of Mr. 
Carnegie’s secretary, you feel that you are in 
a business place. Although inside one of the 
most palatial residences in New York, it is 
as different from the home part of the building 
as if it were down in Wall Street. You hear 
the click of typewriters; in the center is a 
long desk littered with papers, and lining two 
of the walls are files of oak cabinets. Scrut- 
inize the labels of these cabinets and you will 
see lines with which every school boy is 
familiar. Here is a section for ‘Carnegie 
Institution’’; another bears the card ‘Organ 
Gifts’’; a third shows “Carnegie Hero Fund’’; 
but there are dozens of sections labeled 
“Libraries,’’ for it is in these cabinets that 
the whole inside story of the greatest bene- 
faction in the world is told. Carefully 
arranged alphabetically is every document 
bearing on every Carnegie Library, ranging 
from the simple, earnest appeal of an obscure 
clergyman striving for the welfare of his 
community in Scotland, to the ornate official 
request of a large municipality for a million 
dollar gift. Yet both of these applications 
have gone through the same channel and both 
have received the same consideration. 

Any English-speaking community in the 
world may secure a Carnegie Library by 
making a formal request and fulfilling the 
business conditions imposed by Mr. Carnegie. 
Suppose in Nebraska a city of 10,000 people 
is without a public library building, and a 
public-spirited citizen, hearing of Mr. Car- 
negie’s library gifts, writes to him asking for 
a sum of money to build a building. It is 
a part of the free library system that every 
letter bearing on a library matter shall be 
considered and answered. The moment the 
letter is opened by Mr. Carnegie’s secretary, 
it becomes part of the system which has 
made it possible successfully to handle the 
work of more than a thousand libraries, often 
with the negotiations for several hundred 
going on at the same time. Immediately 
upon receipt of the request, Mr. Carnegie’s 
secretary sends a blank form to the applicant, 
whether it be individual or society, provided 
they give evidence that the community or 
their officials are with the project, asking that 
certain questions be answered. These replies 
aid Mr. Carnegie in the consideration of the 
gift. There is a whole series of documents 
carefully prepared and adapted for every 
local condition, which is furnished to appli- 
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cants. It shows how perfect is the method 
which Mr. Carnegie has adopted. 

If the applicant be a college, a more elabor- 
ate form is sent, asking for specific informa- 
tion about endowment and for all the facts 
and figures to show the general and financial 
condition of the institution. The experience 
gained in regard to hundreds of institutions 
enables Mr. Carnegie to find a weak spot 
in many cases. The request for an elaborate 
hundred thousand dollar library when a 
twenty-five thousand dollar structure would 
be ample, receives little sympathy for the 
applicant and his case. 

When these forms have been filled out and 
returned to Mr. Carnegie, they form a basis 
for systematic consideration. If. the appli- 
cant be favorably considered and allowance 
be made for a building, Mr. Carnegie requires 
the council or local governing body of the 
community to devote a specific sum yearly 
(usually 1o per cent. of the cost of the 
building) for the maintenance of the library. 

Mr. Carnegie does not provide plans, but 
he likes to have them submitted for approval. 
He does not interfere with the local author- 
ities in choosing a site. Believing in home 
rule, as he does, a site which is satisfactory 
to the people and their representatives is 
satisfactory to him. 

When all the requirements imposed by 
Mr. Carnegie have been met, and when the 
building plans have been sent on and approved, 
the Library Commissioners receive intimation 
that Mr. Carnegie’s cashier at the Home Trust 
Company, Hoboken, N. J., will honor their 
calls to the full amount of the gift. All 
requisitions for library money must be made 
by the officers appointed by law to take 
charge of the library in the community, 
and must be certified by the architect in 
charge of the work. 

A Carnegie Library building must be used 


exclusively for library purposes. It must 


be built on a site furnished by the community 
or by gift from some benevolent citizen. Al- 
though his name, by the common and spon- 
taneous consent of a grateful people, adorns 
a thousand buildings all over the world, he 
has never made a request that this be- done. 

How does Mr. Carnegie know the amount 
of money to give to a community’? The 
information that he receives on the blank 
forms largely determines this. It has been 
his custom to give about $2 for every inhab- 
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itant, according to the latest Federal census. 

_A-town of 10,000 people usually gets $20,000. 
It is astonishing how towns grow according 
to applicants for libraries. Mr. Carnegie’s 
secretary says that if applicants for libraries 
are to be believed, the next census of the 
United States will show 150,000,000 people, 
at least. A claim of a 25 per cent. increase 
since the Federal census of 1900 is considered 
comparatively modest. 

But Mr. Carnegie does not depend alone on 
the information he receives in this way. He 
is a careful reader of the newspapers; he keeps 
in touch with intellectual activities; he learns 
the needs of communities. Sometimes the 
original amount of the bequest has to be 
increased to cover the over-ambitious plans 
of those in charge, although the data at Mr. 
Carnegie’s command enable him to estimate 
closely the needs (not the desires) of a com- 
munity. Sometimes cities enlarge the scope 
of their work. Louisville, for example, orig- 
inally received a gift of $250,000. The 
Library Commissioners there decided to 
establish branch libraries, and asked Mr. 
Carnegie for an additional $200,000, which 
he gave. 

Branch libraries, which bring books close 
to the people, appeal more to Mr. Carnegie 
than large central buildings, in which some- 
thing ornate and monumental is more likely 
to be the object than a storehouse for books 
and facilities for their being read. 

The cost of Carnegie libraries sometimes 
exceeds their original estimate, and Mr. 
Carnegie is called on to make up the deficit, 
which he usually does, provided it is clear 
that the building was planned and contracted 
for in good faith, within the amount offered, 
and that the deficit is not excessive. But 
once a library reported a surplus. It was 
at Mount Vernon, New York. The chairman 
of the Library Building Committee wrote 
Mr. Carnegie that there was a surplus of $50, 
and asked for instructions as to its disposi- 
tion, whereupon he received the following 
characteristic letter: 


New York, January 16th, 1904. 
My pear Mr. Gay.—Yours of the 11th received. 
You have broken the record this morning by your 


note. In all my experience, having provided 


funds for about thirteen hundred and fifty lib- 
raries, I have never had a Chairman of a Building 
Committee report a surplus, and I have very often 
had to meet a deficit. 
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Please hand over the surplus to the Library to 
purchase an encyclopedia or some standard work 
thought most useful. In short, make a disposition 
of it as you think best, feeling that I can trust 
the chairman of a committee who builds a library, 
with all its unexpected demands, for a stated sum, 
and shows a balance at the end. 

With sincere congratulations, 

Very truly yours, 


= ANDREW CARNEGIE. 
Wit F. Gay, Esq., ‘ 


Carnegie Library Building Committee, 
High School Building, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


x 


P. S.—You must have a model architect.—A. C. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE GIVING 

Mr. Carnegie’s library-giving has never 
taken the form of charity. He has never 
bestowed money for this purpose except 
where the people have shown their desire to 
support a library. 

Mr. Carnegie’s rule in the distribution of 
millions of dollars has been “ Equal sympathy 
for all; special favors for none.” This rule 
has never been broken in the long story of 
his gifts. His is perhaps the only great 
organized public service with iron-clad rules 
which affect hamlet and metropolis alike. 

Mr. Carnegie believes in home rule in all 
matters pertaining to the location and con- 
duct of buildings. But sometimes com- 
plications arise, as in the case of a city through 
which a river flows. Then there is a contro- 
versy as to which side shall have the library. 
This happened at Waterloo, lowa. The city 
met the usual requirement for taxation, but 
a discussion arose between two factions repre- 
senting the people on both sides of the river. 
Neither side would give in. Finally a com- 
promise was effected, by which it was agreed 
to build the library in the middle of the river. 
When Mr. Carnegie heard of this, he good- 
naturedly decided to end the controversy 
by giving money for a library on each side of 
the river. 

The whole vast library business is done 
by correspondence. Mr. Carnegie discour- 
ages personal visits. Out of 1,352 libraries 
which he has given, scarcely fifty have been 
secured through personal contact. He does 
not like to be talked into giving, and insists 
that proper statements be submitted in 
writing; otherwise his time would not be his 
own. He carefully studies these statements 
at appointed times. 

Within the folders which contain the records 
of the Carnegie Libraries, are hidden many 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF CARNEGIE FREE PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Every dot represents a Carnegie library within the state where it appears 


stories of the cheerful self-sacrifice of com- 
munities in their desire to secure a building. 
The fishermen in a little town in the Orkney 
Islands wanted a library. The usual con- 
ditions were imposed. They had no money, 
but they sent in a subscription list which 
contained items like the following: 


Fifty pounds of dried fish. 
Twenty pair of knitted socks. 
Four weeks of service by laborers. 
Two days’ carting. 


They got a fund for books. 

But no action was more characteristic than 
that of the herring fishermen and the other 
inhabitants of Shieldaig, Sutherland, Scot- 
land. This is a small town on the storm- 
swept coast. The library secretary wrote to 
Mr. Carnegie, asking for money for books and 
magazines, and he received the usual reply 
that Mr. Carnegie never makes any kind of 
library gift without some action of the people 
of the community showing a desire to sup- 
port it. In this case it was suggested that a 
subscription list be started. This was done, 
every inhabitant of the village contributing. 
Frequently the contribution was two pence. 
The people raised two pounds seventeen 





shillings and fourteen pence and Mr. Carnegie 
contributed an equal sum. 


LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


It is in the United States, however, that 
there has been the greatest activity. Only 
two states—Rhode Island and Arkansas—are 
without Carnegie Library buildings. Rhode 
Island is amply provided with libraries, and 
Arkansas has no library legislation which 
will permit communities to tax the people. 
Illinois has sixty cities and towns with sixty 
libraries, yet New York, with only forty 
towns with libraries, has 120 such institu- 
tions. This is due to the establishment of 
many branch libraries in New York City 
with Mr. Carnegie’s gift of $5,200,000. The 
Carnegie Libraries in Illinois are more evenly 
distributed than in any other State in the 
Union, because there is only one library in a 
town. A table of Carnegie Libraries of the 
United States shows a significant growth in 
the newer States and particularly in the West. 
For example, Iowa has fifty-four towns with 
Carnegie Libraries. California has thirty- 
six towns with forty-six libraries. Texas 
has twenty. There are two in Indian Terri- 
tory, three in Arizona and two in New 
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Mexico. Kansas has sixteen and Nebraska 
has nine. [Illinois leads the Central States, 


while Indiana is second with forty-nine towns 
with forty-nine libraries, again showing one 
library to a town and a wide distribution 
of the buildings. Massachusetts has only 
twenty-one Carnegie Libraries, because nearly 
every town had a library when Mr. Carnegie 
began his work of establishing them. 

Pennsylvania has thirty-four towns with 
seventy library buildings. This State was 
the first in which a Carnegie Library building 
was erected, for it was at Allegheny that Mr. 
Carnegie reared the magnificent building 
commemorating the kindness of Colonel And- 
erson. This place and Pittsburg witnessed 
his great business achievements. At Brad- 
dock, Homestead, and Duquesne, where his 
great steel works employed thousands of 
people, Mr. Carnegie built libraries for the 
workmen. He supplemented the library 
buildings with gymnasiums and meeting 
places, but it was the library work that began 
this welfare work for the people who served. 

The largest per cent. of the population in 
any community served by a Carnegie Library 
is the District of Columbia, where the Wash- 
ton building supplies 78.4 per cent. of the 
people with books. 

The total number of library buildings built 
and promised by Mr. Carnegie in the United 
States is 671. When all are built they will 
serve 18.9 per cent. of the whole population. 
They represent a total benefaction of 
$29,807,980. This includes the promise of 
$100,000 for a building in Porto Rico. There 
are no Carnegie Libraries in the Philippines. 

Architecturally the Carnegie Libraries have 
had an esthetic and uplifting influence 
throughout the whole country. Last summer 
I was driving through a little town in North 
Dakota. Ten years before it was a group 
of houses on a river bank and a stopping place 
for lumbermen on the way from Canada. 
That day I drove through well-made streets. 
The driver stopped the carriage before a low, 
square, classic-looking building surrounded 
by trees. 

“That’s our Carnegie Library,” he said. 
“We are mighty proud of it.” 

“Why?” I asked, curious to find out what 
he would say. 

“Well,” he said, “that building has made 
everybody else here want a nice building.” 
I had a similar experience in Kansas. 
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ON THE “EAST SIDE” 

In the crowded foreign districts of New 
York City the Carnegie Free Libraries are 
making American citizens out of the young 
boys and girls. I spent an afternoon recently 
at the free library on Tompkins Square, in 
the very heart of the Hungarian section. It 
stands out among the dark, low tenements, 
giving an esthetic distinction to the whole 
community. But it gives more than this. 
It is not only a place where books are 
given out and where men, women and chil- 
dren may come to read where it is bright 
and light and clean. It has entered into the 
very life and character of the whole district. 
Here come the mothers with their stories of 
suffering and distress to find comfort and 
sympathy and help from the librarians; here 
assemble the young men who work all day 
and study half the night, educating them- 
selves and eager to rise out of the sordid 
conditions in which they live. The children 
come from dirty homes with clean hands. 
Standing in line to get books, and respecting 
the rights of the children who have come 
before them, is giving them a moral discipline. 
The little ones carry the methods of the 
school-room to the library, for they raise their 
hands and say “‘Teacher”’ before asking for 
a book. 

Many incidents enliven the daily round 
of these East Side libraries. One day a child 
came in. “Teacher,” she said holding up 
her hand, “I want to get Lamb’s Feet.”’ 

“‘Lamb’s Feet,” said the librarian, ‘“ You 
must be mistaken. There is no such book.” 

But the child insisted that her school 
teacher had told her to get it. It turned out 
that she wanted Lamb’s Tales. 

Another child said she wanted a book on 
woman’s sufferings. The librarian gave her 
a medical book. 

“That ain’t what I want,” replied the child. 
““My mother said it was about votes.’’ She 
wanted a book on woman suffrage. 

The children are required to give references 
when they get a card. The meaning of the 
word “reference”? is a stumbling block to 
many. One day a librarian overheard one 
boy explaining the meaning of the word to 
another, as follows: 

““A reference is the fellow what sticks up 
for you.” 

Tragedies, too, lurk in these places. A 
short time ago a thumb-marked postal card 

















reached the Tompkins Square Library. Writ- 
ten in pencil in a child’s hand was this in- 
scription : 

“My sister does not want any more books. 
She is dead.” 

What is happening at the Tompkins Square 
Library is happening at the East Broadway 
Library in the heart of the Ghetto, and at a half 
dozen other Carnegie Libraries in New York 
City. Everywhere they are entering inti- 
mately into the life of the people, broaden- 
ing them and making them better men and 
women and children. 

But it is not alone in the bustling cities 
and the thriving little towns that the Carnegie 
Libraries are working for the betterment of 
the people. Out on the highways and in the 
remote districts their influence is felt. Take 
the case of Washington County, Maryland. 
The county seat is Hagerstown, where Mr. 
Carnegie built a library. In Maryland the 
township is not the local governing body. The 
authority rests with the county government, 
and the funds for the maintenance of the 
library were therefore supplied by the county. 
This aroused some dissatisfaction among the 
farmers who were far removed from the town 
and who, while taxed, could not share the 
benefits of the library. The Commissioners 
decided to establish a traveling county 
library, the first in the United States, with 
stations throughout the district where books 
could be deposited. The farmers, instead of 
having to drive to Hagerstown, went to the 
nearest cross-roads post-office or general store, 
where they found the latest books. The books 
are sent out in cases and renewed at regular 
intervals. Thus no books are duplicated. 
There are now fifty-nine such stations. Dur- 
ing the first year, nearly 3,000 books were 
distributed. The next year, 5,000 books were 
in circulation. The interest in these books 
has led to the establishment of reading-rooms 
for the farmer boys. Recently the library 
facilities have been further increased by the 
establishment of a system of library wagons 
to carry books to places not accessible by 
trolley, train or stage. These wagons are 
equipped with shelves. The drivers will 
make visits from house to house, thus bring- 
ing good literature to the very doors of the 
farmers. This example might be followed 
with advantage by many rural communities, 
especially in the South. 
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In Ireland, the plan of serving rural com- 


munities is in successful operation. At Raths- 
keale, a large district, there are six libraries 
supported by a tax on the whole community. 


IN FOREIGN 


Outside the United States Mr. Carnegie’s 
largest library benefactions have been in Eng- 
land, where he has given and promised 
$6,372,240. Two hundred and eighty-three 
English towns have a total of 325 libraries, or 
will have, when all provided for are erected, 
serving 20 per cent. of the population. 

The smallest Carnegie Library in the world 
is on the historic Island of Iona just off the 
Scotch coast. It is less than fifteen feet long 
and scarcely as wide. It is on a sea-swept 
spot, and the walls are of granite and nearly 
two feet thick. It is used by fishermen. 

The smallest town in England to adopt the 
free library act, which enables the towns to 
tax the people one penny for every pound’s 
worth of property, is Rothwell in Northamp- 
tonshire. The building used for a library was 
partially built 300 years ago and never com- 
pleted. It was intended to be a market place. 

Canada has received free library gifts 
approximating $11,000,000. There are forty- 
nine places with fifty-seven library buildings 
in the Dominion. 

Ireland has thirty-one towns with Carnegie 
Libraries. New Zealand has five, Tasmania 
and the West Indies have one each. The 
total amount of money given by Mr. Carnegie 
for libraries outside the United States is 
$10,603,540. 


COUNTRIES 


THE WORLD-WIDE SIGNIFICANCE 


Thus a man is applying an immense fortune 
systematically to the constructive work of 
enlightening English-speaking people. Its sig- 
nificance is world wide; its benefit is not for 
one generation but for many. That Mr. Car- 
negie has set about the performance of this 
task in its largest way is best gathered from 
his own conception of the spirit and meaning 
of libraries: 

“Free libraries,’ he says, “maintained by 
the people are cradles of democracy; and 
their spread can never fail to extend and 
strengthen the democratic idea, the equality 
of the citizen, the royalty of man. They are 
emphatically fruits of the true American 
ideal.” 
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STRATEGIST 


WHY HE, AS HEAD OF THE 


THE DISSENSIONS IN 


AGENCY FORCE, 
THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


IS THE OFFICER ON WHOM 
TURN 


I. S. GRIM 


M4 NHE recent disturbances in the affairs 
of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society have made clear the import- 
ance to an insurance company of the man 
who directs and organizes its force of agents. 
Insurance men have realized it for a long time; 
but it was not until Mr. George W. Perkins, the 
second vice-president of the New York Life 
Insurance Company, was invited to become a 
partner in the banking house of J. P. Morgan 
& Company that outsiders began to realize 
the extent of the power accumulated by a 
competent manager of the canvassers for 
insurance. In the troubles in the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, Mr. Gage E. Tarbell, 
the second vice-president of the company and 
the head of the agency department, has had, 
all through the negotiations, an authority 
and a degree of prestige very much greater 
than is to be accounted for by the duties 
ordinarily associated with his office. 

The strength of every insurance company 
lies in the great body of policy-holders. If 
they believe that the affairs of the company 
are being wisely and honestly administered, 
they take but little interest in the personality 
of the presidents and other officers. The 
policy-holder “doesn’t want to be bothered.” 
He regards the insurance business as a rather 
complicated department of finance, and his 
interest in the running of the company is 
limited to a jealous desire to get his money’s 
worth of insurance. But let the policy- 
holders scent dishonesty; let them become 
uneasy and querulous, and they then stam- 
pede. The man who can stir that very 
powerful army into action, or who can so 
reassure it that no disturbance raised by out- 
side raiding will affect its serenity, is the big 
man of the insurance business, in these days 
of a general disposition toward a close public 
scrutiny of all large enterprises. 





Even without the voting privilege which 
is enjoyed by the so-called ‘“mutual’’ com- 
pany’s policy-holders, the sentiment and the 
disposition of the policy-holders are of the 
greatest importance to the company. The 
thousands and thousands of policy-holders 
who are scattered throughout the country have 
just one channel through which they can be 
reached by the officers of the company. 
That channel is through the agencies. If a 
policy-holder be disgruntled and suspicious, 
his complaint is made known to the local 
agency nearest him. The local agency sends 
it along to the general agency, and in the 
general agency the matter comes under the 
observation of the officer in charge. 

In the mutual companies the strategic 
advantage of the manager of agencies is much 
more tangible. Every policy-holder, when 
he makes his application for insurance, is 
asked to sign a proxy giving the privilege of 
his vote to one or another of the directors. 
Sometimes the proxy is not presented for 
signature until the insurance is actually in 
force; but it is almost never withheld when 
the agent asks for it. The names of those 
who are to use the proxy are printed in the 
blank. In the mutual company, the man 
who has the best understanding of the 
machinery through which these proxies are 
collected has a mighty voice in the administra- 
tion of the company, though it may be a 
voice seldom raised. It matters not whether 
he be called president or manager of agencies, 
he is the real head of the com, any, or at least, 
has it in his power to become the real head 
whenever he wants to. It is not necessary to 
go into more elaborate explanations to find a 
reason why, when it was proposed to change 
the form of government of the Equitable 
from one-man government by stock-holders 
to one-man government by policy-holders’ 
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proxies, the allegiance of Mr. Tarbell was 
eagerly sought by both parties to the contro- 
vetsy. -There is a certain dignity of propor- 
tion in a difference of opinion between giants 
of Wall Street in regard to the handling of 
$411,000,000. The presence of Mr. Tarbell in 
the midst of them, deferred to by the candidate 
of one side for high office, and then by the 
candidate of the other, was due to his un- 
limited capacity for making other men see 
things as he sees them. Persuasiveness, 
enthusiasm, and unremitting activity have 
put Mr. Tarbell where he is. It would not 
surprise those ‘‘on the inside’’ to learn that 
he already has in hand enough proxies of 
policy-holders, becoming effective when the 
company is mutualized, to make him the 
decisive factor in the conflict. 

When Mr. Tarbell began writing insur- 

ance for the Equitable Society in Chicago, 
years ago, he had marvelous success. It 
is told of him that he invented the “letter 
of introduction’’ method of getting around 
the prohibition against the sharing of an 
agent’s commission with the policy-holder. 
_ “I cannot offer a rebate to you,” he would 
say to the man from whom he was trying to 
get an application for a $100,000 policy. 
“But, if you will take this policy, I will pay 
you $100 apiece for ten letters of introduction 
to men of as large means and of as much 
importance in the community as yourself. 
It is a perfectly fair price for me to pay you, 
because the letters will make it possible for 
me to make very much more than I pay you 
for them.”’ 

The delightful ingenuity of this plan, and 
the manifold advantages of it for both the 
agent and his client, appealed very strongly to 
the business men of Chicago. They liked 
Agent Tarbell’s way, and the business he did 
was the marvel of his own office and the 
despair of his competitors. In those days, 
agents got a commission on “renewals’’; 
that is, every time a policy-holder paid his 
annual premium. Mr. Tarbell told a friend 
within the last few weeks that his income 
from those renewal commissions brings him 
annually a sum of money far greater than 
his salary as second vice-president of the 
Equitable. 

As a deviser of ways to make the men in 
agencies go out and fight for new policy- 
holders, Mr. Tarbell possesses a versatility 
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which is worthy of his record as a solicitor. 
One of his most brilliant achievements has 
been the founding of the Summer School of 
Insurance. Mr. Tarbell not only is an 
enthusiast himself, but he insists on enthu- 
siasm in those under him. It seemed to him 
that there was much enthusiasm going to 
waste in the colleges of the land that ought 
to be applied to the writing of insurance. 
He wrote to the colleges three years ago on 
behalf of his company, offering to pay the 
expenses in New York of a few students 
from each college, and guaranteeing seventy- 
five dollars a month to graduates of the 
school who showed aptitude. The sessions 
of the school are held in the Equitable 
building in New York for a month. A 
banquet, at which speeches are made to the 
class by men prominent in finance, marks the 
end of the sessions. In the school, demon- 
strations are given of the ways in which a 
cross merchant can be persuaded to lend an 
ear to the young agent—and the like. 

Without being exactly excitable, Mr. Tar- 
bell is very full of life. The same qualities 
which made him irresistible as a solicitor 
keep the men under him convinced that they 
must do as much business as he says he 
expects of them. At one of the summer 
school banquets a speaker told of going out 
to lunch with Mr. Tarbell and observing that 
Mr. Tarbell was abstractedly making marks 
on the bill-of-fare. Later, the guest sur- 
reptitiously looked at the card and dis- 
covered that the vagrant fingers had traced 
out the words: 

“Get applications!” 

Mr. Tarbell never argues. He merely 
states his own side of the matter under 
discussion so picturesquely and so rapidly, 
and with such an altogether convincing air 
that the man on the other side might as well 
not talk at all. Nevertheless, as was shown 
at the most acute stage of the Equitable 
dissensions, Mr. Tarbell can make up his 
mind with great rapidity, once he is con- 
fronted with a situation that requires prompt 
and decided action. He has made every 
man in the broadly ramifying system of 
agencies feel a direct personal responsibility 
to Gage E. Tarbell. And that is the reason 
why Mr. Tarbell is essential to the success of 
the various parties concerned in the diffi- 
culties of the company. 
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INCE the Spanish war, our international 
consciousness has been an increasing 
part of our national life. More books are 
being published on the countries that con- 
cern us most than ever before, and we are 
taking a greater interest in them. Recently 
a number have appeared that deserve more 
than passing consideration. 


A GERMAN VIEW OF US 


Professor Hugo Miinsterberg has set him- 
self the task of explaining America and 
Germany to each other. In his ‘“ American 
Traits’? he dwelt upon the points in which 
the United States could profit by a closer 
knowledge of Germany. In his new book, 
“The Americans,” (McClure, $2.50), he has 
written for the edification of Germans “a 
study of the lasting forces and tendencies that 
make up the American man.” Professor 
Minsterberg looks upon us with very friendly 
eyes. His book is highly philosophical and 
thoroughly German. Ignoring many of our 
shortcomings, he has constructed a typical 
American, and facts are selected and stretched 
to suit his agreeable theoretical plan. He is 
a keen social observer; he writes cleverly, and 
brilliantly; and through long residence and 
brisk industry he has produced a work which 
is a mine of information—even for Americans. 

But ‘“‘The Americans”’ will be read chiefly 
through curiosity to see ourselves as a German 
sees us. Its deepest interest lies in acute 
description and criticism. It sounds pleasant 
and seems strikingly just, when this political 
philosopher says that the foundation of our 
state is moral, and not logical as that of 
France; or when he elaborates his argument 
and proves that Americans are bound to- 
gether by similarity of ideals, and not as all 
other nations are by a consciousness of past 
glories. Some observations on our national 
helpfulness, our idea of the moral value of 
work, and our contempt for mere money are 
gratefully true. Interesting pages are given 


to our mutual respect and confidence in each 
other, the good nature of beaten minorities, 
the love of the game in business. 


Our self- 


assertion, and lack of respect for age and 
learning are delicately pointed out in useful 
but painful paragraphs. 

Other criticism rings less true; and there is 
no obvious ground for Professor Munster- 
berg’s main assumption that through the 
growth of aristocratic tendencies America has 
come to be so like Germany, that Germany is 
now the only European nation with which 
it is possible for us to establish a real sym- 
pathy in the social, intellectual, and political 
realms. Nor will we admit the inferiority 
of our universities because they do not make 
it their aim as German universities do to 
turn out the productive scholar. The train- 
ing of the productive scholar is not our most 
important educational ideal. 

Professor Miinsterberg reserves his severest 
criticism for the American woman. He ad- 
mits that she is the loveliest flower of our 
civilization, but he still feels solemnly bound 
to attack her education, many of her char- 
acteristic qualities, and her position in society. 
He ends by declaring that the social superior- 
ity of man is threatened in America, and the 
nation is in the gravest peril of becoming 
feminized. 

But the large volume has a more vital and 
important side. Its plan is so encyclopedic 
that it is difficult to name a national activity 
that is not fully described. There is an 
excellent picture of the tremendous forces 
at work in our economic progress. Able 
chapters are given to religion, the newspaper, 
public libraries, the Negro and the working- 
man. 

Optimism is the key-note of this new phil- 
osophy of Americanism. When Professor 
Miinsterberg sums up the whole matter, and 
says that the United States is a power for 
peace and ethical ideals, there is sincerity 
in his praise. 


THE ADVANCE OF INDUSTRIAL GERMANY 


Within twenty-five years Germany has 
been transformed from an agricultural state 
dependent on the weather to a great industrial 
empire. In “The Progress of the German 
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Working Classes in the Last Quarter of a Cen- 
tury’’ (Longmans, $0.75), Professor W. J. 
Ashley sets forth a remarkable series of facts, 
forming an eloquent defense of modern 
civilization. 

Within a little more than twenty years 
wages have risen in Germany 25 per cent., 
and the cost of the necessaries of life has fallen 
17 per cent. The hours of daily labor have 
been reduced from an average of twelve to an 
average of ten. The death-rate has fallen 
from 28 per 1,000 to 20.6; the number of 
suicides from 31 per 100,000 to 24.5. Emi- 
gration has dwindled from 149,000 in 1884 
to 36,000 in 1903. The decrease in the con- 
sumption of spirits has been steady, and the 
proportionate number of paupers has de- 
creased. Savings bank deposits have in- 
creased enormously. The people are getting 
more food, more meat, more light. The con- 
dition of peasant farmers and laborers has 
been equally improved by education, social 
reform and industrial progress. 

The optimistic meaning of these facts is so 
incontrovertible that the German Socialists 
have been obliged to give up their chief theo- 
retical tenet. In their passionate sermons 
they used to preach that there is a constant 
and inevitable tendency toward the pro- 
gressive impoverishment of the masses. The 
theory has become glaringly untrue, and in 
consequence Social Democracy in Germany 
has passed through a fundamental change. 


A SOMBRE VIEW OF RUSSIA 


Dr. Ganz’s “ Land of Riddles’’ (Harper, $2), 
is a vivid account of present conditions in 
Russia, written by an able journalist. The 
author has studied Russian national life in 
the hotels, palaces, shops, and streets of the 
cities, and on the open steppes. No one has 
painted so sombre a picture of the land of a 
million jailers, of two million births a year, 
and of only two million workmen. No one 
in so small a space has described so graphically 
the iron rule of the bureaucracy—‘“‘a régime 
of hell founded by a devil,” he calls it. 

Yet the book is filled with synipathetic 
knowledge of the Russian people, and its best 
chapters are devoted to the conditions that 
are hastening the coming revolution. Dr. 
Ganz describes impressively the thousand 
problems that are insistently demanding 
solution—the intense ferment in intellectual 
Russia, which is rapidly penetrating all 
classes. He found public opinion everywhere 
well organized, and with clear cut ideas, though 
without a free press or freedom of meeting. 
Everyone he met expected defeat in Asia and 
the financial break-up of the whole govern- 
ment system. Arrests for political offenses 
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had multiplied rapidly, but the young people 
of revolutionary Russia were united in a 
fanaticism of self-sacrifice, and in their 
passive resistance they were unconquerable. 

Dr. Ganz attended the funeral of the great 
Liberal editor, Mikhailovski. Five thousand 
men and women from among the highest 
classes were there. They were surrounded 
by a listening police. Yet cries of ‘‘Svo- 
boda!”’ (Liberty!) and revolutionary songs 
filled the air. A dozen fiery, freedom-breath- 
ing speeches inviting martyrdom were a fore- 
boding of the Revolution, which all saw near 
at hand. 


AN AWAKENING IN CHINA 


‘““New Forces in Old China,’ by A. J. 
Brown (Revell $1.50), throws a clear light 
upon the interest of the United States in 
“the open door”? in China. It is atraveller’s — 
report of Chinese progress since the Boxer 
rising. Foreign aggression, diplomatic rela- 
tions, and a defense of missions fill many 
chapters, but the pith of the book deals with 
the wonderful new era of commercial develop- 
ment. A profitable foreign trade is awakening 
the whole empire, and many old conditions 
are rapidly disappearing. 

As our Western civilization makes its way 
in China, imperative new wants are being 
created. The peasants are no longer content 
to burn bean oil. They now insist upon 
having kerosene. American lamps and clocks 
have an enormous sale. A few years ago 
wheat flour could not be forced upon the rice- 
eating native. As late as 1898 only $89,000 
worth of it was imported from America. By 
1903 the annual importation of this food 
staple amounted to more than $5,000,000. 
The construction of railways is being pushed 
with such energy that in a single recent year 
American engines to the value of $732,000 were 
shipped to China. Foreign trade has nearly 
trebled since 1888. Commercial facts of this 
sort are an index of progress, but China has 
made an astonishing advance in more im- 
portant directions. 

Ten years ago there was not a single Chinese 
newspaper. There are now more than one 
hundred. Text books to the value of $250,000 
were sold in Shanghai in 1902. In 1898 the 
reforms ordered by the Emperor led to his 
dethronement and imprisonment. Substan- 
tially these same reforms have now been 
accepted by the reactionary Empress Dow- 
ager. Education is being reorganized, and 
applicants for office must pass examinations 
in Western science, geography, mathematics, 
history, philosophy and _ political science. 
Even Western notions of decency are being 
adopted. When Dr. Brown was in the far 
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interior of Shantung hundreds of parents 
were in consternation because the magis- 
trate had placarded an edict proclaiming that 
boys and girls must wear clothes or be arrested. 
Our vices follow our virtues, and posters 
advertising American cigarettes are now a 
familiar sight on walls and bridges in China. 


A MEASURE OF SOUTH AMERICA 


South America is commercially more re- 
mote from us than Asia. Almost the whole 
continent is a trade dependency of Eng- 
land, Germany and Italy; and the easiest 
means of reaching a large part of it is by way 
of Europe. But a growing commerce and the 
drift of politics are giving us a new interest in 
our Southern neighbor, and Mr. Akers’s “‘ South 
America 1854-1904”’ (Dutton, $6), supplies 
a concise and businesslike history of the 
different republics since they won their 
independence. 

As a general introduction, two chapters give 
an account of the centuries between discovery 
and emancipation, and of the forces which 
have moulded the destinies of the country. 
Mr. Akers then takes up each state separately, 
details its recent history, and shows just how 
far the old Spanish civilization triumphs over 
modern tendencies. There are numerous 
sketches of prominent men. Every chapter 
is crammed with information on all sides of 
national life, so that this history is a very 
valuable book of reference; but each page of 
it is readable, not because of its literary art, 
but because of the inherent interest of the 
story, and the dramatic rush of events. 

For most of the South American states 
freedom still means anarchy, and the revo- 
lutions we jest about are often so bloody 
that the streets of the cities become like 
slaughter houses. In eight years of civil 
war Paraguay’s inhabitants were reduced from 
1,300,000 to 221,000. On his death bed, 
Bolivar, the unwearied Liberator, referring 
to the instability of the results of his work, 
said that he had ploughed in the sea. But 
progress is now being made. The states that 
were falling back to savagery are quickly 
coming under foreign industrial control. 
Others are slowly working their own way 
ahead. Argentina is the leader of this new 
Latin civilization. Mr. Akers makes plain 
the great fact that South America is becoming 
the chief purveyor of food to the world, and 
that it is being saved by immigration and by 
the development of industries. 


““THE GOVERNANCE OF ENGLAND” 


In “The Governance of England”’ (Put- 
nam, $2.25 net), Mr. Sidney Low points out 
that the present method of discussion in the 
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House of Commons is making Parliament a 
kind of preparatory school for the polls, and 
transforming the general election into a gen- 
uine referendum. This is only a single 
feature of the gradual change which is turning 
a limited monarchy into something like a 
ministerial republic. And the drift of this 
recent constitutional change is so widely 
felt that it affects every part of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Labor men and business men multiply in 
Parliament, but the private member is steadily 
losing his influence, and merging his identity 
in his party organization. The party now 
votes as a unit, and the increasing pressure 
of the legislative and administrative business 
of the Empire has forced it to delegate its 
powers to the Cabinet, centralizing authority 
in the hands of the Prime Minister. But 
this is so new a departure from established 
custom that the words “Prime Minister’’ did 
not appear in any official document until 1878; 
nor was the word “Cabinet”’ officially used 
until 1900. 

The prestige of the Privy Council has 
shrunk until membership in it is bestowed 
as a title of honor for those who are “too 
bad for the heaven”’ of a peerage, and ‘too 
good for the hell” of a baronetcy. The House 
of Lords is stable only because of its impo- 
tence and its careful inaction. 

For the throne, influence has been sub- 
stituted for power. George IV. and William 
IV. were insulted whenever they appeared 
in the streets of London. Queen Victoria 
regained popular respect for royalty, but she 
was unequal to the complexity and the 
detail of public business. Nor did she long 
hold her own with her strong and self-assertive 
ministers. Grief for Prince Albert filled her 
thoughts, and as a result “‘modern constitu- 
tionalism was watered by the tears shed over 
the mausoleum at Frogmore.” Socially and 
morally royalty has gained ground. Edward 
VII. has been an important force in promoting 
peace and good will in the foreign relations 
of Great Britain. But the King’s principal 
function to-day is that of chief philanthropist. 
to the nation. He takes a wide and active 
interest in hospitals, nursing, outdoor relief, 
and the housing problem. 

The power that the Crown has lost, in pass- 
ing to the Cabinet and the Prime Minister, 
to a great extent has escaped Parliament 
altogether. The omnipotent House of Com- 
mons, which formerly could do anything 
“except make a man a woman,” is now so 
shorn of its authority that, with a majority 
of two to one in favor of the measure, without 
Government support it cannot pass the 
Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill. 
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THE TELEPHONE’S NEW USES IN FARM LIFE 


BY 


H. R. MOSNAT 


IX or seven years ago a telephone com- 
pany decided to establish an exchange 
at Belle Plaine, Iowa, a railway town of about 
3,700 people, surrounded by a good agricul- 
tural country of the Iowa Corn Belt type. 
Connection with twenty telephones was guar- 
anteed, but the company was very doubtful 
whether so many subscribers could be secured. 
Now the exchange has nearly 500 instru- 
ments, and the number is constantly in- 
creasing. Within the last two years more 
than 200 telephones were put in. And what 
is true of this little town is true of hundreds 
of other towns throughout the Central West. 
Some towns of the same size can show a 
much faster growth in the number of tele- 
phones. 

But besides the five hundred ‘‘city”’ tele- 
phones in Belle Plaine, there are six toll lines 
extending to nearby towns within thirty miles, 
and there are twelve farmers’ lines, all centering 
at the exchange. By switches at other points 
about one thousand farmers can be reached. 
The rural population of the county is about 
60 per cent. of the total. Belle Plaine, with 
its surrounding territory, has about 10,000 
inhabitants. Thus there is a telephone to 
every two families, and it is possible to ‘‘get”’ 
nearly anyone over the telephone. The rural 
lines and instruments are usually owned by 
the farmers themselves. In getting some 
of these rural lines started, business men of 
the town took stock in the constructing com- 
pany, simply to have the lines built, because 
enough farmers would not become interested. 
But the lines had been in operation only a 
short time when the farmers bought up the 
stock. 

On these lines a number of instruments, 
sometimes thirty or’ more, are connected 
with a single wire. Each subscriber has a 
different ring, or ‘‘call,’’ and the wires are 
in use nearly all the time. Of course, any 


subscriber can pick up his receiver at any 
time and hear whatever conversation may 
be going on over the line. This, unfor- 
tunately, has led to eavesdropping and has 
even resulted in neighborhood quarrels. 

The toll lines are direct wires from one 
village or town to another, and, like steam 
railways, are used for through business. These 
are the most profitable lines. The _ tele- 
phone business differs from almost any other, 
in that the larger the number of instruments 
installed, the greater the proportionate cost 
per instrument. In most enterprises, the 
larger the establishment (up to a certain 
point), the smaller the proportionate cost 
of the units of machinery. The unexpected 
growth of the Belle Plaine exchange has been 
a great surprise, and has prevented it, so far, 
from paying dividends, for all the profits have 
been necessary to increase the capacity of the 
system. The rapid increase in cost was 
caused partly by the duplications necessary 
in the switchboard, and partly by the fact 
that the number of operators required on the 
switchboard increased faster than the number 
of instruments in the exchange. The larger 
the number of telephones, the more use is 
made of each one; and subscribers are learn- 
ing to use the telephone more and more. 

Nearly every day some one invents or dis- 
covers a new use for it. One day the girl at 
“Central’’ received this message: ‘Hello! 
Say, Central, I have put the receiver of the 
phone in the baby’s cradle, and if she wakes 
up and cries, call me up at number seventy- 
one.” 

It must have been an unusually absent- 
minded woman who sent in the message: 
“Oh, Central! Ring me up in fifteen minutes, 
so that I won’t forget to take the bread out 
of the oven.” 

If some one finds it necessary to take a 
night train, the operator at the exchange 
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will receive some such message as this: ‘‘Cen- 
tral, ring me up a half an hour before the 2:17 
train in the morning. See if it’s late before 
you call me, please.” 

Go into the exchange during a “rush 
period’’—say, at nine o’clock in the morning 
—and you will-see the telephone girl stand 
up, push her chair into a corner, and “throw”’ 
the plugs with which connections are made 
as fast as her arms can fly, for an hour at a 
stretch. All she will have time to say to you 
will be, ‘Every woman in town is ordering 
things for dinner.” 

There are about thirty subscribers who are 
called regularly every morning by the tele- 
phone instead of by an alarm clock. The 
“Central” girl is supposed to know the time 
of all railway trains, and if a train happens 
to be late, how many minutes behind time. 
She is often asked the time of day, because 
some one has let the clock run down. When 
there is an alarm of fire, ‘‘Central”’ is supposed 
to know where it is. The exchange is just 
across the street from the fire-house, and fire 
alarms are often telephoned in—to the saving 
of valuable time. 

Toward the end of a long, cold drive on a 
raw autumn day I was met at the gate by a 
farmer friend, with the words, ‘‘Come right 
in. The wife has some hot coffee ready for 
you. We knew you were coming. Miss 
Rankin seen you go by, and she just tele- 
phoned to us.” 

Sometimes the rural telephone has been 
used to stop travelers less willing to be stop- 
ped. There are sections where chicken steal- 
ing has become a lost art, because the rural 
telephones make it possible to block every 
avenue of escape as soon as the crime is dis- 
covered. Many industrious chicken thieves, 
and some bolder offenders, have been caught 
“red handed” through telephone messages 
which have prompted farmers to meet the 
malefactors with shotguns on the highway. 

A farmer’s wife, on a rural telephone which 
had been in operation only a few months, 
was asked how she liked the telephone. She 
naively answered, ‘‘ Well, we liked it a lot at 
first, and do yet, only spring work is coming 
on so heavy now that we don’t hardly have 
time to listen now.” 

Together with rural free delivery of mail 
and interurban railways, rural telephones are 
fast destroying the loneliness and isolation 
of farm life. 


AS MR. H. H. ROGERS DOES THINGS 


ie"; of the traditions at the ‘“‘Standard 
Oil Building”? at 26 Broadway, New 
York, is that Mr. Henry H. Rogers, vice- 
president of the Standard Oil Company, 
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arrives exactly at 10:30 in the morning 
and departs at 3:30 in the afternoon. One 
morning recently the veteran watchman who 
stands at the Broadway entrance to the 
building was seen to take out his watch when 
Mr. Rogers hurried in, look at it, and con- 
fidently set it forward ten minutes. For 
among the distinguishing characteristics of 
Mr. Rogers is a regard that almost amounts 
to a reverence for time, and thase who know 
him are aware of it. 

Another is his quiet ability to resolve on 
an action without discussion and to carry 
it out forthwith. <A typical story is told of 
him by the older residents of Fairhaven, 
Massachusetts, where, in 1857-8, he began 
his commercial activities. He was then a 
struggling newsboy. By dint of energy and a 
knack of taking care of the pence, he found 
himself one morning worth $200 in cash. 
Before night it was quadrupled, and the Fair- 
haven newsboy had reached a turning point 
in his career. 

As the story goes, one Bartholomew Taber, 
at that time a leading merchant in Fairhaven, 
was awaiting the arrival of the Nancy James 
with a cargo of sperm oil, before filling a con- 
tract for 500 barrels of oil with the New York 
firm of Charles Pratt and Company. Young 


Rogers had met the early morning train, as 


usual, with the Fairhaven consignment of 
Boston papers. Glancing over the headlines, 
he saw that the Nancy James had gone down 
with her entire cargo; only the captain and 
the crew were saved. Knowing of the oil 
contract, he hurried at once to Bartholomew 
Taber and imparted the news, at the same 
time offering to sell him the entire consign- 
ment of morning papers provided he be per- 
mitted to invest his $200 in Mr. Taber’s oil 
deal. 

It would be fully three hours before 
another delivery of papers could arrive, since 
a storm was delaying the other trains. The 
shrewd oil merchant quickly saw and grasped 
the opportunity to suppress the news of the 
loss of the Nancy James and to purchase 
enough oil at current prices to fill his contract. 
Reasonably sure that the loss of the whaling 
vessel would not be known for two or three 
hours, he set about quietly buying oil, not 
only filling the contract, but laying in a few 
score of barrels on his own account. Natur- 
ally there were inquiries among the towns- 
people for the morning papers, but by the 
time Fairhaven learned of their disposition, 
and, incidentally, of the fate of the Nancy 
James, the oil deal had been consummated. 

As it happened, the Fairhaven merchant 
had been requested by Charles Pratt, the 
pioneer oil refiner, to find him a New England 
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boy to learn the oil business in New York. A 
few days later young Rogers was filling the 
place. 

On another and more recent occasion Mr. 
Rogers showed the same swiftness of judg- 
ment. He was waited upon by the head of 
a leading New York charitable organization 
in need of funds in the middle of winter. 
Finding Mr. Rogers busy with a mass of 
correspondence, and overhearing a secretary 
remind him that he was to attend a board 
meeting in fifteen minutes, the hopes of the 
visitor fell. Several minutes went by before 
the correspondence was finished. Each tick 
of the clock reduced the time for the caller 
to explain his mission. Finally, when but 
three minutes remained, Mr. Rogers received 
his visitor and courteously asked the object 
of his call. 

“T came to solicit a donation from you, 
Mr. Rogers,”’ replied the other, “but, as you 
seem to be very busy this morning, perhaps 
we had better wait until some other time.” 

“T am always busy here,” he was in- 
formed, “‘but, as it happens, I have just two 
minutes to spare. How much do you need?”’ 

“We are trying to raise $5,000.”’ 

“My secretary will send you her personal 
check for the amount to-day,’ replied the 
financier, rising and accompanying his visitor 
to the door. 


THE DISPOSAL OF THE WORLD’S FAIR 


HE wrecking of expositions and the dis- 
posal of their remains has become a 
regularly established industry. In the past 
dozen years seven fairs of different sizes have 
been held in the United States—at Chicago, 
in 1893; at Atlanta, in 1895; at Nashville, in 
1897; at Omaha, in 1898; at Buffalo, in 1901; 
at Charleston, in 1902; and at St. Louis, in 
1904. A Chicago company, which has the 
contract for removing the buildings of the 
St. Louis Fair, did similar work for most of 
the other expositions, though in every case 
the work was let to the highest bidder. 

On a bid of $450,000, the Chicago company 
bought, and is removing, buildings, the mate- 
rial and construction of which cost $14,000,000. 
These include all the physical property of the 
exposition company except the Intramural 
cars and street railway equipment, which 
were sold to the St. Louis Car Company for 
$150,000; the Palace of Liberal Arts, which is 
to be permanent, and a few minor structures. 

Thus the company has come into possession 
of 100,000,000 square feet of good building 
lumber; 200,000 square feet of sash lumber; 
10,000 doors; 1,500,000 square feet of glass 
skylights; 3,000,000 square feet of iron and 
felt roofing; 4,000,000 square feet of burlap 
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for wall covering; 500,000 incandescent 
lights, and copper wire which cost $650,000. 
Among its assets are two hospitals complete 
in all modern equipments; three greenhouses 
ready for utilization anywhere, each 300 feet 
long, with many sorts of plants and flowers; 
a fire department big enough for a city of 
50,000 inhabitants, comprising nine engines 
and 100,000 feet of rubber hose; thousands 
of chairs of all sorts; miles of iron picket 
and woven wire fences; hundreds of desks; 
wagons, dump cars, and steam rollers enough 
to fit up a dozen good roads societies, and 
many other sorts of paraphernalia. 

Out of the structures, equipments, and 
furnishings of the Louisiana Purchase Expo- 
sition a good-sized city could be built. The 
débris would construct half a dozen fairs like 
that at Buffalo in 1901, or that which is to 
open in Portland, Ore., in June, 1905. 

The wreckers are actively at work tearing 
down and removing the buildings, but the 
task of covering the 1,240 acres comprised in 
the exposition grounds is big. It will take 
1,000 men twelve months to complete the 
job. Long before that time ends, the business 
of wrecking the Lewis and Clark Exposition 
at Portland, which closes in October, 1905, 
will start. A smaller job of the same sort 
will be offered by the Jamestown Exposition 
of 1907, to commemorate the establishment, 
three centuries earlier, of the first permanent 
settlement of English-speaking people on the 
American continent. San Francisco promises 
to furnish a task of that kind in 1913, for it 
is agitating the celebration, in that year, of 
the four hundredth anniversary of the dis- 
covery of the Pacific by Balboa, the celebra- 
tion also to cover the completion of the 
Panama Canal, which, as it estimates, Will be 
finished by that year. Chattanooga is making 
a bid for a world’s fair in 1915, to commemo- 
rate the semi-centennial of the close of the 
Civil War. All these fairs will also provide 
employment for the exposition wreckers. 


CITY WORKERS LIVING ON SHIPBOARD 


O* summer afternoons, several years 
ago, a number of young women em- 
ployed in one of Arbuckle Brothers’ coffee 
factories distributed free excursion tickets to 
the panting dwellers in the tenement district 
of New York’s East Side. These tickets 
entitled the bearers to go on board Mr. 
John Arbuckle’s ship the “Jacob A. Stam- 
ler,’’ at nine o'clock in the morning, and be 
taken out to sea for an all-day cruise. 
Five cent meals were served, which included 
soup, sandwiches, pie, and coffee, tea, or 
milk. The ship was brought back to anchor 
by six o’clock in the evening. 
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The philanthropy thus begun with summer 
excursions, has recently been extended to 
serve in the winter months too. To-day the 
“Jacob A. Stamler’’ is securely moored in 
the slip at the foot of West 21st Street. It 
has been so remodeled within as to justify its 
new title of “The Floating Hotel.” Beside 
it is another ship, the “John Wise,” simi- 
larly reconstructed. These two vessels now 
receive tenants who must possess a unique 
qualification for guests at a hotel: they must 
be poor. Except in unusual cases, no one 
who earns more than $8 a week is admitted. 
Any respectable man or woman whose salary 
is less than that amount, is made welcome. 
Board and lodging cost the women forty cents 
a day; the men pay fifty cents. For this 
modest price, a tenant gets a steam-heated, 
well-ventilated room, supplied with a station- 
ary washstand; meals that are better than 
those at the average boarding house and much 
better served; the social privilege of the large 
reception room, which is supplied with books 
and magazines, a piano, a piano player, and 
music; and on pleasant days, the use of the 
promenade deck above the dining-room and 
saloon. 

Those who have thus far availed themselves 
of Mr. Arbuckle’s generosity are mostly young 
people who have come to New York from 
other parts of the country, and are homeless in 
the city. Mr. Arbuckle personally considers 
each application for admittance, with the 
result that no one who does not fit into the 
plan for which the hotel was opened has been 
received. All applications are treated as con- 
fidential, and the tenants pay for what they 
get, so that no sense of delicacy restrains 
any who need this help from accepting it. 

Mr. Arbuckle’s own words best explain 
his motives: “I read in the paper a while 
back about the low wages paid many self- 
respecting, earnest working people—hardly 
enough to keep soul and body together. My 
life was once saved by an ocean voyage, and 
it naturally occurred to me that these two 
idle ships of mine might as well be doing 
something to help make life in the city less 
hard for these people. So I fitted them up 
and advertised them. There will be accom- 
modations for about one hundred people 
when I get my private yacht fitted up for 
more of the men to sleep in. When summer 
comes, I shall start the ocean cruises again. 
It is one of the greatest pleasures of my life to 
be able to help these young men and women 
help themselves to make their lives more 
wholesome and enjoyable.”’ 

Thus, with his practical business sense 
guiding his generosity, Mr. Arbuckle has pro- 


vided for one hundred workers a home which 
they may accept on terms that they can 
afford, and yet with no loss of self-respect. 


A BENEFICENT SALOON TRUST 


N ADVANCE in the methods of pro- 
moting temperance is being made both 
in the United States and abroad. In Great 
Britain, for example, the Central Public House 
Trust Association, capitalized at $1,500,000, 
under Lord Grey, has transferred the control 
of 150 ‘public houses’”’ from the men who 
are financially interested in them to dis- 
interested trustees who will conduct them on 
a temperance basis. The original of the plan 
of operation is the so-called ‘“Gothenburg”’ 
system of Norway, the main principles of 
which are: that the liquors sold shall be good, 
and that the manager of the house shall 
have no interest in increasing the sales. 

In the United States, the first attempt 
to follow the English plan is the Subway 
Tavern, in New York City. Opposite the 
Bleecker Street entrance to the Subway there 
is a yellow brick wall decorated with trees and 
apples and Old English lettering, painted in 
a pleasing color scheme, and, above them, 
the sign of the Tavern. The corner entrance 
leads into a refreshment room, where only 
“soft’’ drinks are served. Staring from the 
rear wall of the room, a large sign invites one 
to the Old English cellar dining-room. Be- 
neath this sign, in modest letters over a door, 
is the single word, ‘‘Café.” Even after 
entering this door, one reaches only a reading 
room, supplied with magazines and a writing 
table near a big stove. Back of this room is 
the bar. Here none but the best liquors are 
served at the same price that is charged for 
cheaper brands at ordinary saloons. In the 
bar-room the lunch counter is as attractive 
and as conspicuous as the bar. Above the 
row of bottles and glasses, two quotations, 
one from Shakespeare and one from Pope, 
warn the drinker of the evils of excess. The 
bar-keeper applies the quotations by sum- 
marily refusing to sell liquor to a man after 
he reaches a point where he evidently has 
drunk as. much as sobriety allows. The 
whole atmosphere of the Tavern is that of an 
orderly eating place, where one may drink 
if one insists upon doing so. 

In England, the plan has been successful 
in promoting temperance. It is observed 
that there is less disorder, less drunkenness 
and less drinking of spirits in every com- 
munity in which there is a trust house. The 
interest of Americans in its success led to 
the opening of the Subway Tavern, and other 
similar establishments may follow. 












































, F you build or remodel this Spring by all means put in a modern sanitary bathroom 
equipped with snowy, non-porous “Stardard” Porcelain Enameled Ware. No matter how 


low the cost a “Stavdard” bathroom is comfortable, healthful and beautiful, and an 
added money value to the house. It has the strength of iron and the purity of china, and 
is the only safe equipment for the modern home. 


Send to-day for our book of “MODERN BATHROOMS” (100 pages) which 
shows many complete model bathrooms ranging from $70.00 to $550.00 with price 
of each fixture in detail. (The fixtures in the above interior cost only about $70.00 
not counting piping or labor). It gives expert information on laundry, kitchen 
and toilet room equipment —decoration, tiling, etc., etc. Free for six cents postage. 


CAUTION: Every piece of “Stender” Ware bears our guarantee *““Green and Gold ”’ label, and 
has our trade-mark “Standard” cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fixture it is 
not Ware. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mf. Co. vept. 4, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Offices and Showroom in New York: “Stattdard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
Cleveland, Ohio, 208-210 Huron Street St. Louis. Mo., 622 Security Building 
Louisville, Ky., 325-329 West Main Street Boston, Mass., 712 Paddock Building ee 
New Orleans, La., Baronne and St. Joseph Streets Philadelphia, Pa., 906-907 Commonwealth Building 
London, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct. E.S. 
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J A soft, smooth 
face. 
Y Freedom from 
Irritation. 


| Ease—C omfort—Safety. 








Face Insurance 


is just about as important as life insurance. Williams’ 
Shaving Soap is ‘‘ The only Safe Policy.’’ It affords abso- 
lute protection against the smarting, irritating and still more 
dreaded effects of inferior soaps, and keeps the face in a 
healthful condition always. 


To insure your face, whether you shave yourself or the 
barber shaves you, see that nothing but the pure, refresh- 
ing, healing WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP is used. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks, Shaving Tablets, Toilet Waters, Talcum Powder, Jersey 
Cream Toilet Soap, Williams’ Tar Soap, etc., sold everywhere. 


Williams’ Shaving Stiek (Trial Size) sent for 4c. in stamps, 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 
Write for ‘The Shaver’s Guide and Correct Dress.” It’s Free. 























